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A FATHER TO HIS SON. 
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LETTER F- 
INTRODUCTORY. 


„ 

You have now, my dear fon, nearly 
finiſhed an education which has been 
conducted upon a plan beſt adapted, ac- 
cording to my judgment, to the preſent 

ſtate of things, and to the ſituation you 
are deftined to occupy. It has been a 
varied. and extenſive plan, compriſing 
many changes of diſcipline, and em- 
" bracing a large field of inſtruction. It 
has, I hope, prepared you both for active 
and contemplative life; for the ſtudy of 
books, and of men and nature, It has, 
-- ; I fay, 


2 LETTER T, 
I fay, prepared you; for the education of 
the youth tan only be preparatory to the 
- purſuits of the man; and he who is beſt 
enabled, from a comprehenſive, view of 
the objects before him, to poſſeſs himſelf 
of thoſe which are moſt worthy of his 
choice, is beſt educated. 
For this reaſon, I am not afraid of the 
cenſure uſually paſſed upon a copious 
ſcheme of early inſtruction, — that it is cal. 
culated rather to make ſmatterers in every 
thing, than proficients in any thing. Let 
but a ſolid foundation be laid of thoſe ele- 
mental parts of learning which employ the 
memory when that is the only faculty in. 
full vigour, and it is immaterial how 
flight is the ſuperſtructure firſt erected, 
F would wiſh it rather to reſemble the 
ſcaffolding of a great building, than the 
finiſhed. model of a ſmall one. Beſides. | 
that almoſt all the branches of knowledge 
have a mutual connexion and dependence; 
it is the only way of preventing narrow 
prejudices in favour of any one, at the 
ame time to afford a proſpect of ſeveral, 
9 8 and 
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and alternately to exerciſe the mind upon 
each. As reaſoning conſiſts in the com- 
pariſon of ideas, the underſtanding cannot 
be furniſhed with too large a ſtore to work 
upon. Nor need it be apprehended that 
confuſion will ariſe from the early mixture 
of a variety of objects in the mind; or 
that the time uſually allotted for education 
will prove inſufficient for acquiring the 
principles of general knowledge. The 
_- phyſical character of the mental and bo- 
dily frame in youth, is an aptitude for 
various exertions, but an impatience of 
confinement to a ſingle one. The mind 
and body can ſcarcely at that period be too 
much employed, provided employment be 
judiciouſly varied; and numerous exam - 
ples have proved, that prodigious acquiſi- 
tions may be made in very early liſe, by 
thoſe who have proper objects preſented 
to them. 1 know that ſome have choſen 
to repreſent theſe acquiſitions as fugitive, 
and as calculated rather to make extraor- 
dinary children, than diſtinguiſhed men. 
T his is undoubtedly the caſe when the 
B 2 * 
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ſtudies of youth are laid aſide in more ad- 
vanced years; but when they are unremit- 
tingly followed up, I ſee no reaſon to 
doubt that the lead gained at the outſet, 
will be preſerved during the courſe. 
Tou are appriſed, as well as myſelf, 
that the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of ſchool and 
univerſity education in this country, is as 
oppoſite as poſſible to theſe ideas ; but 
we know that this has happened, not in 
conſequence of a preference founded upon 
fair compariſon, but either of habits and 
ways of thinking tranſmitted from gene- 
ration to generation, or of a neceſſity. de- 
rived from the plans of future life, Where 
honours and emoluments are only to be 
obtained by particular acquirements, theſe 
receive a relative importance, which muſt 
continue as long as the ſame circumſtances 
_ exiſt, . If Greek and Latin be the only 
paſſports from the ſchool to the univerſity; 
and Greek and Latin ſtill, with antiquated 
logic and abſtract mathematics, be the 
means of induction to degrees and fellow- 
ſhips, and thence of admiſſion to lucra- 
X | eve 
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tive offices in church and ſtate, they will, 
without queſtion, be the leading objects 
of attention to thoſe who are educated for 
the purpoſe of obtaining theſe offices. 
But their value in this caſe is properly 
profeſſional, and ought no more to form a 
rule of eſtimation for perſons with differ- 
ent views, than the value of legal and me- 
dical knowledge to lawyers and phyſi- 
Clans. : 

It is a great advantage attending an 
unſhackled plan of life,” that theſe artifi- 
cial eſtimates of things may in good mea- 
{ure be avoided. There is nothing in 
your deſtination which obliges you to 
purſue any other courſe of ſtudy, than 
that beſt fitted to enlarge your mind, and 
ſtore it with the moſt eſſentially valuable 
products of human knowledge. The 
ſciences which will be properly profeſ- 
ſional to you, thoſe of ethics and theology, 
ſtand at the head of ſuch as dignify a ra- 
tional being. Critical and polite litera- 
ture is not only valuable for the aſſiſtance 
it affords in the purſuit oſ thoſe ſtudies, 
| 1 but 
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but for the pure and elevated pleaſures it 
is capable of yielding as an ultimate ob- 
Jet. The ſtudy of nature under her va- 
fious forms, which cannot but be peculi- 
arly intereſting to one who aſpires to an 
acquaintance with the Author of nature, 
has in it likewiſe every quality which can 
render a purſuit delightful. To all theſe 
the exertions of your mind will naturally 
be turned. Their ſources will be alike 
open to you. You have books, leifure, 
and friends; but you have no friend who 
has your improvement more at heart 
than myſelf. And as the longer tract I 
have paſſed over in the journey of life 
has, of courſe, given me a more exten- 
five acquaintance with ſore of its ob- 
jects than you can yet have acquired, I 1 
truſt you will not think your time mif- 
applied in peruſing the reflections on 
various topics, inſtructive or amuſing, | 
which I mean to communicate to you in 
a ſeries of letters. Whether my ſenti- 
ments do or do not meet with your con- 
currence, you will, by examining them, 
£2 7 be 
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be led to that freedom of diſcuſſion, with- 
out the habit of which no difference ex- 
iſts between opinions and prejudices. 


Jam, 


Your truly affectionate father, 


J. A. 
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LETTER It. 


ON STRENGTH OF CHARACTER, 


' DEAR SON, 
Ir I can ſpeak experimentally to any 
moral benefit in growing older, it is, that 
increaſing years augment the ſtrength and 


firmneſs of the character. This is a part 


of the natural progreſs of the human ſyſ- 
tem, and 1s probably as much owing to 
phyſical as to moral cauſes. The dimi- 
nution of mobility and irritability in the 
animal frame, muſt fortify i it againſt ex- 
ternal impreſſions, and give it a greater 
ſtability in its action and re- action. So 
far, however, as this ! is a corporeal pro- 
ceſs, it cannot be anticipated; ; and the 
young muſt be exhorted to wait patiently 
for this advantage, till it comes to them 

in 
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in due courſe of time, to compenſate for 
the many privations they muſt undergo. 


But if an enquiry into the purely moral 


cauſes of the oppoſite defects can ſuggeſt 


moral means of obviating them in ſome 


meaſure at any period, it will certainly be 


worth the pains ; for a due degree of firm 


neſs and conſiſtency is abſolutely eſſential 


in forming a reſpectable character. Let us, 


then, enter upon ſuch an inveſtigation. 
On retracing my own feelings, I find 
that the firſt and principal cauſe of juve- 
nile weakneſs is falſe ſhame. The ſhame 


of being ſingular, —the ſhame of lying 
under reſtraints. from which others are 


free,—the ſhame of appearing ungenteel, 
—are all acutely felt by young perſons in 
general, and require ſtrong principle or 
much native firmneſs of temper to ſur- 
mount. - Moſt of the defections from par- 


ties and ſets in which perſons. have been 
educated, originate from this ſenſation, 
which is perhaps more ſeductive to the 


young, than even intereſt to the old. It 
firſt makes them heſitate to avow them- 
F ſelves, 


ſelves, and deſirous of paſſing undiſtin- 


guiſhed in mixed companies; it next leads 
them to petty deceptions and compliances; 


and finiſhes with making entire converts 


of them, frequently with an affectation 
of extraordinary contempt of thoſe whom 
they have forſaken, in order to prevent all 
ſuſpicion of their having been of the num- 


ber. The beſt guard againſt this conduct 


is a ſtrong impreſſion of its meanneſs. If 
young men were brought to diſcern that 
cowardice and ſervility were the chief 
agents in this progreſs, their native gene- 
roſity of ſpirit would powerfully oppoſe 


ſuch a degradation of character. Still 


more might be gained by accuſtoming 
them to ſet a value upon the circumſtance 
of ſtanding apart from the maſs of man- 
Kind, and to eſteem as honourable every 
diſtinction produced by the exerciſe of - 
freedom in thinking and acting. I am 


aware that there is a danger to be avoided 


on this ſide, too, and that the pride of 
fingularity is equally ridiculous and diſ- 
1 8 501 in a young man. But this, I be- 

heve, 
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heve, is not the leading error of the 
times; Which is rather a propenſity to 
ſubmit implicitly to the deciſions of fa- 
ſhion, and to value oneſelf more upon 
following, than oppoſing, the manners 
and opinions of the majority. 
The fear of offending is another _ to 
young minds, which, though commonly 
originating in an amiable delicacy of cha- 
racter, muſt in ſome degree be overcome 
before a manly ſteadineſs of conduct can 
be ſupported. Many inſtances have 1 
known, in which the ſpecies of adulation 
called by the Latins afſentatio, has been 
occaſioned by a mere dread of giving of- 
fence by contradiction. But ſuch a habit 
of aſſenting to every thing that may be 
advanced, is in danger of ſubverting all 
our principles; and we may come to 
practiſe from artifice that complaiſance 
which we perceived to be ſo agreeable, 
when only the conſequence of modeſt de- 
ference, This is an evil attending the 
practice, otherwiſe ſo inſtructive, of fre- 
quenting the company of ſeniors and ſu- 
= periors ; 
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periors; and it is only to be counteracted 
by a mixture of free ſociety with equals. - 

Akin to this is he fear of giving pain. 
It inſpires an inſuperable repugnance to 
the delivery of diſagreeable truths, or the 
undertaking of unpleaſant offices; things 
which in the commerce of life are often 
neceſſary to the diſcharge of our duty. 
In particular, one whoſe office it is to ap- 
ply medicine to the mind, muſt, as well as 
the phyſician of the body, conquer his re- 


luctance to give temporary pain, for the 


fake of affording laſting benefit. Exceſs 
of politeneſs deviates into this weakneſs. 
It makes no diſtinction between ſaying an 
unpleaſant thing, and ſaying a rude one. 
A courſe of ſentimental reading is likewiſe 
apt to. foſter ſuch an extreme delicacy of | 


feeling, as makes the painful duties of 


the heart inſupportable. The moſt ef- 
fectual remedy in this ſtate of morbid fen- 
fibility, is an unavoidable neceſſity of 


mixing in the buſineſs of the world, and 
_ encountering all its roughneſſes. To per- 


ſons of a retired condition, the beſt ſubſti- 
. tute 
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tute is ſtrengthening the mind with the 
dictates of a maſculine and high-toned 
philoſophy. _ 

The deſire of pleaſing all mankind, which 
1s the counterpart of the two former prin- 
ciples, is a fertile ſource of weakneſs and 
mutability in ſome of the beſt diſpoſitions. 
It is the quality commonly termed good- 
nature, and perhaps is in ſome meaſure 
national to Engliſhmen. Young perſons 
are not only themſelves prone to fall into 
exceſs of eaſy good nature, but it is the 
quality that moſt readily captivates them 
in the choice of an early friend. It is im- 
poſſible here to blame the diſpoſition, al- 
though it be highly important to guard 
againſt the indulgence of it; for it leads to 
the very ſame imbecility of conduct that 
falſe ſhame and cowardice do. In the 
courſe of our duties we are almoſt as fre- 
quently called upon to undergo the cenſure 
and enmity of mankind, as to cultivate 


their friendſhip and good opinion. Ci- 


cero, in enumerating the cauſes which in- 
duce men to deſert their duty, very pro- 


perly 
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perly mentions an unwillingneſs © ſuſcipere 


inimicitias,” to. take up enmities. This 
is, indeed, one of the ſevereſt trials of our 
attachment to principle; but it is what we 


muſt be ready to ſuſtain when occaſion 


requires, or renounce every claim to a 
ſtrong and elevated character. 
_ When young in life, I derived much 
ſatisfaction from thinking that I had not 
an enemy in the world. A too great fa- 
cility in giving up my own intereſt, when 


n it involved a point of contention, and a 
habit of aſſenting to, or at leaſt not op- 


poſing, the various opinions I heard, had, 
in fact, preſerved me from direct hoſtili- 
ties with any mortal, and, I had reaſon 
to believe, had conciliated for me the 
paſſive regard of moſt of thoſe with whom 
I was acquainted. But no ſooner did dif- 
ferent views of things, and a greater firm- 
neſs of temper, incite me to an open de- 


claration reſpecting points which I thought 
highly intereſting to mankind, than I was 


made ſenſible, that my former ſource of, 
ſatisfaction muſt be exchanged for ſelf-ap-. 
"SN probation 
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probation and the efteem of a few, The 
event gave me at firſt ſome ſurpriſe and 
more concern; for I can truly ſay, that in. 
my own breaſt, I found no obſtacle to the 
point of agreeing to differ. It was even 
fome time before I could conſtrue the 
_ eſtranged looks of thoſe, who meant to 
intimate that they had renounced private 
friendſhip with me, upon mere public 
grounds. But enough! At preſent, I 
can ſincerely aſſure you, that I feel more 
compunction for early compliances, than 
regret for the conſequences of later aſſer- 
tions of principle. And it is my decided 
advice to you, who are beginning the 
world, not to be intimidated from openly 
eſpouſing the cauſe you think a right one, 
by the apprehenſion ef incurring any man's 
diſpleaſure. I ſuppoſe this to be done 
within the limits of candour, modeſty, 
and real good temper. Theſe being ob- 
ſerved, you can have no enemies but thoſe 
who are not worthy to be your friends, 
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LETTER III. 


— 


oN ATTACHMENT TO THE ANCIENTS. 


DEAR SON, 


© 


Yov cannot but have remarked, that, 
even at this period, there are many whoſe 


attachment to the writers of antiquity is 


little inferior to that of the critics and 
commentators who immediately ſucceeded 
the revival of literature. Wrapt up in 
profound admiration of them, they ſpend 


their whole time in ſtudying their works, 


in which they find every ſpecies of excel- 


lence in its moſt exquiſite degree; and 


they look down upon the beſt perform- 
ances of the moderns, as only humble 
imitations of the great models which the 
ancients have ſet before them. Every de- 
| | | | viation 
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viation from their principles, they conſider 
as a deviation from truth and nature ; and 
prefer a fault ſanctioned by their example, 


to a beauty not reducible to their ſtand- 


ard. How far all this is owing to a juſt 


preference, or a narrow prejudice; and if 


the latter, by what modes of thinking it is 


principally foſtered, cannot be an unin- 


tereſting inquiry. 

Many writers have employed themſelves 
in drawing particular compariſons between 
ſimilar works of the ancients and moderns, 
and I do not mean to add to the number. 
It will rather be my attempt to deduce 


from general reaſoning ſome principles by 


which their comparative merit may be 


determined 4 priori. This may ſeem a 


ſtrange mode of deciding upon objects 
which are capable of being brought to an 
actual parallel; but when it is conſidered 
how few can come to the examination 
without prepoſſeſſions in favour of indivi- 
duals, it may be admitted that this me- 
thod has its advantages. In fact, by the 
force of early aſſociations, the beauties of 

C our 
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our literary favourites ſtrike us as the 
charms of a miſtreſs do a lover. We 
can hardly judge of them ſoberly we are 
all enthuſiaſm, or all coldneſs. You can- 
not but have heard, at the recital of the 
fame piece, ſome exclaiming, How di- 
vine! and others, What wretched ſtuff! 
—yet both parties paſſing for men of taſte. 
Let us then ſeek a firmer foundation for 
our judgment. 7 

All philoſophers agree, that man is pe- 


culiarly characterized as an improveable 


being, not only with reſpect to the indivi- 
dual, but to the ſpecies. It is true, many 
cauſes may for a long time ſuſpend the 
courſe of improvement, or even occaſion 
a retrograde motion; nor does the capa- 
city for it in the ſpecies extend to every 
attainment of the individual. Many arts 
depend ſo much more upon exerciſe than 
upon rule, that the excellence of a parti- 


cular artiſt cannot be tranſmitted to a ſuc- 


ceſſor; hence a later age does not ſtand. 
on the ſhoulders of an earlier one with 
reſpect to them. This is very much the 

caſe 
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kaſe with the arts of painting and ſculp- 
ture. In theſe, after the diſcovery of the 
technical modes of working, and the ex- 
iſtence of models ſufficiently excellent to 
direct the taſte of the learner, every ad- 


vance towards perfection muſt proceed i 
from individual talents and induſtry. 


With a block of marble and a chiſel, and 
a ſoul touched with the fire of genius, and 
habituated to the contemplation of fine 
forms in art and nature, the Grecian ſculp- 
tor called into life his Apollo or Venus, 


and left to future artiſts only to admire and 


imitate. 

Among the products of literature, poe- 
try has been thought peculiarly to reſem- 

ble the arts above mentioned, in ſoon ar- 
riving at a perfection, to which after- im- 
provements of the human ſpecies could 
make no addition. Ingenious diſſertations 
have been written to prove, that a ſim- 
ple ſtate of man and nature, as they exiſt 
in the firſt dawnings of civilization, is the 
condition moſt propitious to poetical at- 
tempts; and, in fact, many of the favour- 
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ite productions of the muſe in various 
countries date from ſuch periods. This 
theory, ſupported as it is by various plau- =Y 
ſible arguments, is, however, in my opi- 
nion, rather elegant than ſolid. When 
language and the art of verſification had 
reached to a certain pitch of refinement, 
that poetry which conſiſted in the deſcrip- 
tion of natural objects, and of the ſimple 
affections of the heart, might, indeed, at 
once attain excellence; and the attempts 
of a more poliſhed age to improve upon 
it, might degenerate into tinſel and con- 
ceit. Still, however, as nature herſelf 
does not alter, and as the ſimpleſt man- 
ners are always exiſting among a certain 
claſs of mankind, a writer of true taſte 
may at any time excel in delineations of 
this kind. Inſtances of this are likely to 
happen, when, after long periods of re- 
finement, the reliſh for ſimplicity comes 
round again. This ſeems to be the caſe 
among us at preſent; and he muſt be a 
very prejudiced reader, who can prefer 
the literary taſte of the ages of Elizabeth 
and 
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and the Charles's, to that of the preſent 
day, in reſpect to juſtneſs and truth. If 
the pictures of nature exhibited by a 
Cowper and many other modern poets be 
compared with thoſe of any former age of 
Engliſh poetry, I will venture to aſſert, 
that they will be found beyond compari- 
ſon the moſt chaſte and exact. It may 
here be remarked, that a ſimple age is ne- 
ver ſenſible of the merit of its own ſimpli- 
city; but, on the contrary, is fond of 
laying on with profuſion all the ornament 
it poſſeſſes. This is univerſally true of 
ſavages, with reſpect to the decoration of 
their perſons, and all the little apparatus 
of their cabins. It is equally true of the 
language and rude compoſitions of a peo- 
ple ſtill barbarous, or only riſing towards 
Civilization. Their productions, there- 
fore, are leſs uniformly ſimple than thoſe 
of an age which can fully conceive the 
difference between different ſtyles, and 
poſſeſſes judgment enough to exhibit each 
in its purity. | 
23 g But 
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But with reſpect to the higher ſpecies of 
poetical compoſitions, there can be no poſ- 
fible reaſon to ſuppoſe that excellence in 
them will be the growth of an early ſtage 
of ciyilization, or that it will not in gene- 
ral keep pace with other choice products of 
the mind in their progreſs towards perfec- 
tion. Uniformity of deſign will not exiſt 
before accuracy of conception, — beauty 
of arrangement, before a juſt ſenſe of 
order, — propriety of ſelection, before the 
principle of congruity,—ſtrength and de- 
licacy of ſentiment, before a habit of ab- 
ſtract thinking, — ſplendour of diction, be- 

fore the large and varied uſe of language. 
| Unleſs, therefore, it were in the power of 
native genius to overcome impoſſibilities, 
we ſhould never expect to ſee a capital 
work, combining all the excellencies of 
plan, imagery, and ſentiment, and at the 
ſame time free from groſs defects, pro- 
duced in an uncultivated age, or by an il- 
literate author. : : 

But, however probable the progreſſive 
jmprovement of poetry may appear in 

"6 theory, 
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theory, it will be ſaid, that its actual pro- 
greſs has not correſponded with this ſup- 
poſition. For this, however, various 
cauſes may be aſſigned, and eſpecially the 
following. Some works of extraordinary 
merit, and peculiarly calculated to be- 
come popular, appeared at an early pe- 
riod, and obtained ſuch a high degree of 
admiration, that they became models in 
their reſpective kinds, and reſtricted all 
ſubſequent efforts of genius to mere imi- 
tation. Thus, from the time of Homer, 
epic poetry became an artificial compoſi- 
tion, whoſe rules were in reality drawn 
from the practice of the Grecian bard, 
rather than from the principles of nature. 
Lyric and dramatic poetry were in like 
manner fixed, though at a later period, by 
Grecian models; ſo that the Roman 
writers of ſimilar performances could not 
be ſaid to bring any thing of their own to 
their works. The fame ſhackles of imi- 
tation have hung upon the poetry of mo- 
dern Europe; whence a fair compariſon 
of the powers and genius of different pe- 
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riods is rendered ſcarcely practicable. 
Ihe leading ſpecies of poetry, like the 
orders of architecture, have come down 
to us ſubject to certain proportions, and 
requiring certain ornamental accompani- 
ments, which perhaps have had no foun- 
dation whatever but the caſual practice of 
the earlieſt maſters; nay, poſſibly, the 
whole exiſtence of ſome of the ſpecies has 
had the ſame accidental origin. 
Meantime, the veneration for the: an- 
cients has been raiſed to the higheſt pitch 
by this perpetual reference to them as mo- 
dels; and it has been concluded, that 
works which have engaged the ſtudy, and 
called forth the imitation of ſo many ſuc- 
ceeding ages, mult poſſeſs a ſupreme de- 
gree of. excellence. But after all, their 
reputation may have been much more 
owing, to accident than is commonly ſup- 
poſed. That the Grecian poets, conti- 
nually recording the deeds of their coun- 
trymen, and offering incenſe to the na- 
tional vanity, ſhould. have been held in 
high eſteem, at home, was natural. That 
| | the 
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the Romans, receiving all their hterature 
from Greece, ſhould adopt its principles 
and prejudices, was alſo to be expected. 
But that tkey ſhould tranſmit them to ſo 
large a portion of the civilized world, and 
this, not only during the period of their 
domination, but to new races of men, ſo 
many centuries after the downfall of their 
empire, muſt be reckoned accident, as far 
as any thing in human affairs can be called 
accidental. Had not the Chriſtian reli- 
gion eſtabliſhed a kind of ſecond Roman 
empire, even more capable of ſwaying 
the opinions of mankind than the firſt, it 
is highly improbable that we ſhould at 
this day have been commenting upon the 
Claſſical writers of Greece and Rome, Tt 
is, indeed, aſtoniſhing to reflect, by what 
a ſtrange concatenation of cauſe and effect, 
the youth of Chriſtian Europe ſhould be 
inſtructed in the fables of Greek and Latin 
mythology, which were fallen into con- 
tempt even before Rome ceaſed to be 
heathen. It certainly has not been on ac- 
count of their wiſdom and beauty that 
„„ 8 they 
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they have ſurvived the wreck of ſo many 
better things. They have been embalmed 


in the languages which contained them, 
and which, by becoming likewiſe the de- 
poſitaries of Chriſtian doctrine, have been 
rendered ſacred language. 

But it is time to give you a little reſpite, 


| 
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THE FORMER SUBJECT CONTINUED, 


From the. tenor of my laſt letter, you 
have, doubtleſs, perceived the intended 
application of my argument a priori. 


And without heſitation I avow, that the 


ſuppoſition that any kind of intellectual 
product will not partake of the general 
improvement of the mind, under ſimilar 


circumſtances, appears to me perfectly 


unphiloſophical. While, then, it is ac- 
knowledged that modern times, in extent 
and accuracy of knowledge, have far 
ſurpaſſed thoſe periods which ought rather 
to be regarded as the infancy than the anti- 
guity of the world, I cannot ſee why the 
moraliſt, the metaphyſician, the hiſtorian, 
the critic, the orator, and the poet, too, 


ſhould 
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ſhould not be benefited by the progreſs. 
Horace has ſaid, © that the ſource of good 
writing is good ſenſe;” and what is this, 
but the reſult of reaſon operating upon 
experience ? It may, indeed, be urged, 


that there are certain topics, upon which, 


after men in a ſtate of civilization have 


once begun to think, little additional 


knowledge can be gained by experimental 
or ſcientific proceſſes; and the, philoſophy 
of the human mind may be given as an 
inſtance. Every man bearing about him, 
and viewing round him, the ſubject of this 
kind of inveſtigation, no length of time 


or foreign aid ſeeins wanting to enable 


him to carry it as far as his faculties will 
permit. And it is probably true, that 
ſcarcely any points of moral and meta- 
phyſical ſpeculation eſcaped the acure re- 
ſearch of the numerous Grecian ſchools 
which devoted their whole attention to 
ſtudies of this kind; nor at the preſent 
day do many of. theſe points ſeem nearer 
being ſettled than they were two thouſahd 


years ago. 8 if the ancients treated 
| i | them 
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them with as much ſubtility and ingenuiry 
as the moderns, the latter will, I believe, 
be generally allowed to have excelled. in 
clearneſs of arrangement, and ſolidity of 
argumentation; ſo that where certainty is 
not now attained, there is great reaſon 
to ſuppoſe it unattainable. And I can 
ſcarcely conceive, that many perſons, af- 
ter making themſelves maſters of the mo- 
dern theories reſpecting the mind, wilt 
think it worth while to retrace the laby- 
rinth of ancient metaphylic. 

The limitation L made of the ſuperiority 
of modern writers to caſes in which the 
circumſtances were ſimilar, would probably 
be made much uſe of by a zealot for anti- 
quity, who would attempt to ſhew, that 
the language, manners, and inſtitutions of 
the ancients gave them, in a variety of in- 
ſtances, peculiar advantages over the mo- 
derns. As to language, however, let the 
intrinſic pre- eminence of the Greek and 
Latin be placed ever ſo high, ſtill, with 
reſpect to us, they are dead languages, in 
which we could not read a ſentence ſo as 

£9 


if 
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to be underſtood, or write a ſhort cont⸗ 


poſition ſo as not to be ridiculed, by an old 


Greek or Roman. I am far from charg- 


ing with affectation thoſe who fall into 
raptures with the verſification of Virgil 
and Horace, or the numerous proſe of 
Plato and Cicero. I am perſuaded that 
by long attention they have brought them- 
ſelves to a perception of ſomewhat excel- 
tent, though it be a different thing from 
the real excellence. But can it be doubted; 
that the ſame attention paid to one's own, 
or another living language, the true pro- 
nunciation and all the delicacies of which 
may with certainty be known, will afford at 


leaſt as ſolid and rational a pleaſure? Lan- 


guage and modes of thinking have a cloſe 
connexion with each other; and where 
the latter become more accurate and me- 
thodical, the former muſt neceſſarily im- 
prove in force and preciſion, New ideas 
muſt likewiſe require new words; as know- 
ledge, therefore; advances, languages muſt 
become richer, and that, not only in direct 
terms, but 1 in figurative and allufive ex- 

Preſſions. 
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preſſions. The former is an advantage in 
accuracy, the latter in eloquence; and it 
would be a vain attempt to transfuſe into 
claſſical Greek and Latin the cloſe argu- 
mentation of a Hume, and the excurſive 
rhetoric of a Burke. 

With regard to the changes which 
manners and inſtitutions have undergone, 
though this may, in ſome few inſtances, - 
have rendered modern times leſs favour- 
able than the ancient to certain ſtudies, as 
particularly thoſe to which great emulation 
was formerly attached by means of public 
rewards and applauſes, yet this cauſe can- 
not have operated to any conſiderable ex- 
tent upon literature in general. There 
can never want motives to excel in what 
is truly valuable; and though the ſpecies 
of encouragement may vary, the effeck 
will be ſimilar. If oratory among the 
ancients had more ſcope at the bar, with 
us it has more in the ſenate; and that of | 
the pulpit is an entirely new creation. If 
the plaudits of aſſembled Greece were ani- 
mating in a high degree to dramatic at- 

tempts, 
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tempts, thoſe of a modern theatre, en- 
forced by the ſolid benefits of a third night, 
are ſcarcely leſs ſo though I do not mean 
to inſtance the theatre as one of the beſt 
ſchools of taſte ; but neither was it in the 
age of Auguſtus. Horace, you know, 
complains that, even among the knights, 
pleaſure had migrated from the ears to the 
eyes; and the Roman ſtage might at leaſt 
vie with thoſe of the Haymarket and Co- 
vent Garden, in proceſſions and triumphs. 
Nay; I cannot but ſuſpect, that in the moſt 
brilliant times of Greece, the choruſſes 
and the whole jeu de theatre were more ad- 


_ dreſſed to the love of extraordinary ſpec- 


tacles in a wondering populace, than to the 
judgment of ſober critics. 
But I ſhall nor further purſue compari- 


ſons between particular kinds of literary 


productions, at different periods. My 
purpoſe was rather to ſuggeſt general 
principles of judging, which might ſerve 
as a counterpoiſe to the prepoſſeſſions 
uſually entertained on theſe ſubjects. In 


conformity with this deſign, I ſhall con- 
clude 
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clude my letter with ſome remarks on the 
cauſes which have foſtered an unreaſon- 
able attachment to the writers of antiquity. 
Education has been the primary ſource 
of theſe prejudices. For many centuries, 
all the literary characters in Europe have 
been fed and nurtured with the claſſics, 
and have employed the beſt years of their 
lives in attempting to underſtand and imi- 
tate them. Aſſociations thus” cemented, 
are ſcarcely ever to be diſſolved. Every 
ſentiment of the ſoul is intereſted in pre- 
ſerving them, and the paſſions riſe up to 
defend the decrees of the judgment. Even 
the practical ſciences, which ought to re- 
ceive leſſons from every day's experience, 
have for ages been chained to the ſchools 
of theſe early maſters. In my own pro- 
feſſion, how many writers of real talents 
do I find, who heſitate to admit a cotem- 
porary truth when oppoſite to the authority 
of Hippocrates and Galen. At preſent, 
indeed, this ſervitude is pretty well over in 
our country; but learned foreigners ſtil} 
take a great deal of unneceſſary and fruit- 
—̃— . leſs 
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lefs pains to reconcile the maxims of mo- 
dern experience with the premature dic- 
tates of the fathers of phyſic. Pride 
concurs with prejudice in maintaining the 
yalue of what we have diſtinguiſhed our- 


ſelves in acquiring; and the credit of thoſe 


acquiſitions by which literary honours are 
obtained, muſt be ſupported for the ſake 
of the honours themſelves. 
This general impreſſion in favour of 
ancient literature, is ſubject to particular 
cauſes of fallacious judgment. One. of 


_ theſe is, the common practice of con- 


founding the merit of the writer with that 
of his work ; as if ſuperior abilities ſhould 
always produce ſuperior performances. 
But though the inventor ſtands higher in 
the ſcale of genius than the improver, yet 


the workmanſhip of the latter will in 


many reſpects be more perfect than that 
of the former. This is ſufficiently obvious 
in pieces of mechaniſm, and other works 
of mere utility; where it would be 


thought a ſtrange prejudice to prefer the 


original draught of the moſt ingenious ar- 
| tilt, . 
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tiſt, to the improved copy of his journey- 
man. And why ſhould not the ſame ob- 
ſervation apply to the mechanical parts, at 
leaſt, ſuch as the plan and diſpoſition, of a 


literary deſign? Although the article of 
claſſical faith, that Homer was the 


oreateſt poet who ever exiſted,” be ad- 
mitted in its full extent, the general ſupe- 
riority of the Iliad to the ZEneidor Paradiſe 
Loft, will not follow as a legitimate conſe- 
quence. 


Another deception is, 3 the 


merit of a performance with its caſual 
value. Every thing which conveys in- 
formation of the manners and ſentiments 
of a remote age, is a fit ſubject for liberal 
curioſity; and thoſe remains of antiquity 
which abound in ſuch information deſerve 
the attentive ſtudy of the philoſopher as 
well as the philologer. But this value, in 


many caſes, ariſes more from the faults 


than the excellencies of a writer, whoſe 
minute details of common occurrences, or 
references to idle and extravagant fables, 
may deform his work as a production of 
92 genius, 
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genius, while they-afford high gratification 
to the curious antiquary, Had Homer 
compoſed another Iliad inſtead of an 
Odyſſey, he would probably have exhi- 
bited much more ſublimity of conception, 
and grandeur of defcription, of both which 
the Odyſſey contains very faint traces: 
but we ſhould have loft a copious ſtore of 
information concerning the arts and do- 
meſtic manners of that early period, which 
no other work could ſupply. The circum- 
ſtance of language comes under thie head 
of extrinſic value. To trace the progreſs 
of men's ideas, by means of the gxpreſſions 
in which they clothed them to view terms 
derived from ſenſible objects gradually 
transferred to intellectual notions, and ſim- 
ple energies receiving their ſucceſſive mo- 
difications— is highly intereſting to the phi- 
loſophic mind. Hence men of fpeculation 
have always been deſirous of knowing a 
multiplicity of languages; and they have 
read with eagerneſs very inferior compo- 
ſirions, if tranſmitted in 85 tongue of a 


remote 48 ge. 


Further 3 
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Further; a foreign, and ſtill more, a 
dead, language, never gives us 1ts matter 
with exactly the ſame impreſſions as we 
| ſhould receive from it in our own. Many 
beauties are loſt, but, in return, many im- 
perfections are concealed. And, in parti- 
cular, the air of triteneſs and vulgarity ' 
which ever attends performances of infe- 
rior rank in our native language, is 
thrown off by allying the matter with 
words which can never be quite familiar 

Many a moral ſentiment which 
would make an ordinary figure in Engliſh, 
ſtrikes us with the force of a deep maxim 
in Latin or Greek, and dwells on our me- 
mory. This, indeed, 1s a real advantage 
ariſing from the ſtudy of thoſe languages ; 
but it is not to be placed to the account of 
peculiar excellence in their writers. 

To what purpoſe have I addreſſed to 
you all theſe obſervations? Moſt cer- 
tainly not to perſuade you to lay aſide your 
favourite claſſics, which, beſides the ſolid 
pleaſure and inſtruction they are capable 
of affording you, are, in ſome meaſure, 

D 3 profeſſional 
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profeſſional objects of your ſtudies. In- 
dulge a liberal admiration of their excel- 
lencies. Imprint their beauties upon 
your imagination, and their morals upon 
your heart. But do not be ſeduced to 
regard as models of perfection, what were 
only the experiments of early art do not 
think that the powers of men have de- 
clined, while their advantages have in- 
creaſed and, above all, do not decide by 
ancient authority, what can be brought to 
the fair teſt of modern reaſon. A 
Farewell! 
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ON THE PURSUIT OF IMPROVEMENT. 


| You have frequently, I queſtion not, 
been diſguſted with the common cant em- 
ployed againſt all projects for improve- 
ment, that perfection is a thing not at- 
t.einable here below that every thing hu- 
man muſt partake of the defects of human 
nature — that it is a folly to aim at impoſſi- 
bilities“ — and the like. This language, 
which might with equal truth have been 
held at every ſtage of human advance- 
ment, is therefore equally trivial in all; 
and he who admits that it would have been 
an injury to mankind if ten centuries ago 
it had operated to diſcourage attempts for 
improvement, can give no ſufficient reaſon 

why it would not be ſo at the preſent day. 
D 4 "I 
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If you conſider the perſons from whom 
this ſtrain of declamation proceeds, you 


will infallibly find it to have its origin in 
ignorance, weakneſs, or ſelfiſhneſs. Often 


in ignorance, the declaimer being neither 
ſufficiently informed of the preſent ſtate 
of the art-or ſcience to which he refers, 
nor diſcerning the means for its further ad- 
vancement. Often in weakne/s—want of 
energy of temper and force of underſtand- 
ing to ſupport a vigorous exertion. Oft- 
ener than all in /e/5/pneſs, when perſonal 
advantages are derived from preſent de- 
fects, which would be endangered by any 
attempts to amend them. Every gene- 
rous and elevated ſpirit will inculcate 
maxims directly the reverſe ;—that per- 


fection is the point conſtantly to be aimed 


at, whether attainable or not; and that no 
purſuit beneficial to mankind has hitherto 
been brought to a ſtate in which it is inca- 
ple of further progreſs. This is admitted 
to be the caſe with reſpect to perſonal ad- 
vances in religion and virtue, even by thoſe 


who are the leaſt inclined to improvement 


7 obs 
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in general—for it is aſſerted by authority, 
which they dare not contradict. It is 
likewiſe readily acknowledged, with re- 


ſpect to moſt of thoſe arts and ſciences, 


the free progreſs of which does not oppoſe 
the intereſts of individuals. And it ſeems 
impoſſible to aſſign a reaſon why the ſame 
maxims ſhould not apply to every ſubject 
in which the human faculties are engaged, 
provided it does not relate to things ma- 


nifeſtly beyond their reach. If perfection 


be any where attainable, it would ſeem to 


be peculiarly in thoſe inſtitutions which 
are the creatures of man—in which he 
has a ſpecific end and purpoſe in view, in- 
volving no wills or powers but his own — 


which are purely matters of convention 


between man and man, that may be made 
whatever he chooſes to make them. Such 
are all the regulations belonging to civil ſo- 
ciety. In theſe concerns, if the end be firſt 
preciſely laid down, and if experience be 
faithfully conſulted as to the ſucceſs of dif- 
ferent means, it is ſcarcely poſſible that 
continual progreſs ſhould not be made, as 

the 
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the world advances in reaſon and know- 
ledge, towards a perſect ee of 
means and end. 

You may probably have met wit the 
aſſertion, that ** in the ſcience of politics, 
all principles that are ſpeculatively right, 
are practically wrong.” This ſentence 
was the ſally of a witty writer, who is much 
more diſtinguiſhed for ſaying lively things 
than ſolid ones. Like other paradoxes, it 
will not bear examination. It carries a 
palpable contradiction on its very face; for 
in a practical ſcience, the proof of the rec- 
titude of its ſpeculative principles is only to 
be found in their agreement with practice. 
What ſhould we ſay of a ſyſtem. of per- 

ſpective, the rules of which gave every 
figure falſe and diſtorted; or a ſyſtem of 
menſuration, by which no one meaſure 
turned out right? The reaſon aſſigned 
by the writer for the oppoſition between 
principles and practice in the inſtance he 
adduces, is, that the principles are founded 
upon the ſuppoſition that man acts rea- 
ſonably—which he does not, This re- 

mark 
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mark is evidently an ebullition of ſplenetic 
fatire ; but were it juſt, the legitimate con- 
cluſion would be, that the principles were 
erroneous; for if man be really not a 
reaſonable creature, they erred 1n repre- 
ſenting him as ſuch. To whatever claſs 
he belongs, it will not be denied that he is 
actuated by motives; and theſe motives it 
is the great buſineſs of thoſe who plan fy{- 
tems of law and government to diſcover. 
Such ſyſtems alone can be ſpeculatively as 
well as practically right; and in them the 
theory can no more be at variance with 
the practice, than cauſe with effect. The 
writer's aſſertion, therefore, is a mere ſo- 
phiſm, which I ſhould not have thought 
worthy of refutation, had I not obſerved 
it triumphantly repeated, as the. mature 
concluſion of a ſage in worldly affairs, by 
perſons who concur with him 1n diſhke to 
appeals to frft principles in this and ſome 
other matters. The truth is, they believe 
man to be poſſeſſed of more reaſon. than 
they are willing to allow, and it is his rea- 
ſon that they are afraid of. 5 

N „ To 
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To reſolve things 0 their firſt princi- 
ples is philgſophy, the nobleſt employment 
of the mind, and that which alone confers- 
A title to real em. Without a portion 


of it, the experience of a long life may 


only ſerve to accumulate a confuſed maſs 
of opinion, partly true, partly falſe, and 
leading to no one certain concluſion. The 
want of a philoſophic mind makes many 
men of buſineſs mere plodders, and many 
men of reading and even of obſervation, 
mere retailers of vague unconnected no- 
tions. - Order, preciſion, concatenation, 
analyſis, are all the reſults of philoſophy. 
Yet even this word, as you mult have re- 
marked, as well as thoſe of improvement 


and reformation, has been the ſubject of 
obloquy. It has been branded with the 


epithet of impious by the bigot, of arrogant 
by the cautious, and of viſionary by the 


dull. It has drawn down the anathemas 


of the ſerious, and the ridicule of the light. 
Above all, it has been treated with that 
ironical ſneer, which is ſo common a re- 


ſource to thoſe who are conſcious of being 


deficient 
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deficient in argument. © Thank heaven! 
J am no philoſopher; I pretend not to be 
wiſer than thoſe who have gone before 
me. I do not boaſt of the diſcovery of 
new principles. I muſt beg leave to re- 
tain my antiquated notions notwithſtand- 
ing philoſophers call them prejudices.” 
Theſe flowers of polemical rhetoric, which 
decorate ſo many ſermons, ſpeeches, and 
eſſays, though they have loſt the attraction 
of novelty, are yet of no ſmall efficacy in 
ſwaying trivial minds; and the argumentum 
ad verecundiam to which they appeal, is 
apt to overpower unaſſuming modeſty. 
Such a ſtrain of frothy infolence is beſt 
diſconcerted by admitting it ſeriouſly as 
an honeſt confeſſion of inferiority. I would 
ſay— I know you are not a philoſopher 
II never took you for one—your educa- 
tion and habits of life have diſqualified you 
from all pretenſions to the character your 
opinions are mere prejudices, and do not g 
merit a refutation. . 
But if there be thoſe who Bona fide are | | 
afraid of philoſophy, becauſe very miſ- 
cChievous 
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chievous doctrines have been propagated 
under its name, let them be told, that 
what they dread 1s only the uſe of reaſon 
in a large way, and upon the moſt impor- 
tant ſubjects“; and that if, on the whole, 
we are better for the gift of reaſon, though 


fome abuſe it, we are likewiſe better for 


aſpiring to be philoſophers, though ſome 
falſely and for bad purpoſes arrogate the 


title. A very common topic of railing 


againſt philoſophy, 1s the extravagant and 


contradictory opinions held by the ancient 


ſchools of philoſophers. But with whom 
ought they to be compared? Not with 
thoſe who have been enlightened by direct 
revelation, but with the vulgar and bigots 
of their own times, who implicitly received 
all the abſurdities which fraud and ſuper- 
ſtition had foiſted into their ſyſtems of 
faith. If, by the efforts of unaided philo- 
ſophy, out of a people thus debaſed, could 
be raiſed a Socrates, an Epictetus, an An- 
toninus, what honours ſhort of divine, are 


* Hujus opus unum eſt, de divinis homaniſque 
verum invenire. | HOenec. 
- not 
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not due to it? Nor have its ſervices to 
mankind in later ages been much leſs con- 

ſpicuous ; for not to inſiſt on the great ad- 

vancements in art and ſcience which have 
originated from natural pbilgſophy, (ſince 

they are queſtioned by none) what man of 
enlarged ideas will deny, that the philoſophy 
of the human mind, of law, of commerce, of 
government, of morals, and, I will add, of 
religion, have greatly contributed to any 

ſuperiority this age may claim over former 

periods? If philoſophy thus employed 

have occaſioned ſome evils, a more cor- 

rect and diligent uſe of the ſame vill re- 

move them. If erroneous concluſions 

have been drawn from a partial or pre- 

mature induction of facts, they will be rec- 

tified by a future more extenſive induction. 

After all, no medium can poſſibly be aſ- 

ſigned between reaſoning freely, and not 

reaſoning at all - between ſubmitting im- 

plicitly to any human authority, and to 

none. 

We are placed in this world with a va- 

riety of faculties, and of objects on which 

t 


teren 

to exerciſe them. Doubtleſs, there are in 
nature limits which we cannot paſs; but 
what man ſhall preſume to mark them 
out for other men ?—what man ſhall ſay 
to his fellow-men, I permit you to exer- 


ciſe your reaſon upon theſe objects, but I 


forbid you from exercifing it on thoſe? 
Many, indeed, have ſo preſumed; but the 
friends of truth and mankind have ever 
reſiſted their uſurped authority. — | 
For you, my dear Son, I do not appre- 


hend that you will be backward in aſſerting 


the nobleſt prerogative of man. Of all 


improvements, that of your own mind is 


of the moſt conſequence to you. It is 
likewiſe that the moſt in your power, and 
in the purſuit of which you will be leaſt 
liable to thwart the intereſts and prejudices 
of others. Remember, however, that the 
fureſt mark of progreſs is a full perception 


of the diſproportion between acquifitions 
already made, and thoſe which remain to 


be made. 
Adina ! 5 
LETTER 
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ON THE LOVE OF APPLAUSE; EXEMPLIFIED | 


IN THE YOUNGER PLINV. 


' DEAR SON; 
IT has for ſome years been my cuſtom; 
after the peruſal of an author, to note 
down the general impreſſions it left on my 


mind; and this practice, which I began as 
uſeful to myſelf, I have followed with more 
attention, ſince I reflected that it might be 


rendered of ſome utility to my children. 


It may therefore not unfrequently happen, 


that ſuch remarks affo d the ſubject of a 
letter; and at preſent®i mean to commu- 
nicate to you my reflections on the elegant 
and inſtructive Epiſtles of Pliny. 

Dr. Johnſon's obſervation concerning 


the fallacy of the common notion, that a 


man lays open his mind without diſguiſe in 
1 = his 
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his familiar correſpondence, would be 
ſtrikingly confirmed by theſe letters, pro- 
vided they could properly be termed fami- 
liar. But though many of them are ad- 
dreſſed to the moſt intimate friends he had 
in the world, and relate to perſonal topics, 
yet as we know that they were publiſhed 
by the writer himſelf, after they had un- 
dergone his reviſion and correction, we 
may be aſſured that their purpoſe was not 
the ſimple effuſion of his mind. In fact, 
the evident deſign of almoſt every letter in 
the collection is, as we commonly expreſs 
it, to /et himſelf off; for they turn upon 
ſome act of munificence which he had per- 
formed, ſome inſtance of his literary and 
oratorical reputation, his attachment to 
| ſtudy, his philoſophical temper of mind, 
il his love of virtue, in fhort, upon ſome- 
| | thing that may heighten his character in 
| | the idea of his correſpondent. His lead- 
| ing foible, indeed, the thirſt of applauſe, 
ll they very amply exhibit ; for he neither 
l wiſhed to conceal it, nor could he do it 
ns with his purpoſe of obtaining 
— 
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applauſe. But we ſhall in vain look for 
any touches of nature which may make us 
acquainted in other reſpects with the man. 
All is fo varniſhed over with ſplendid ſen- 
timents, and elegancies of thought and ex- 
preſſion, that no peculiar features are diſ- 
cernible. The ſubject of every letter is a 
theme, on which the fineſt things are to be 
ſaid; and we are continually tempted to 
believe, that the benevolent or generous 
action he relates, was done for the expreſs 
purpoſe of diſplaying it to a friend in 1ts 
faireſt colouring. 
Yet ſince, from the concurring teſtimo- 
ny of writers, we know that Pliny was in 
reality a moſt exemplary character both in 
public and private life, another inference to 
be drawn is, that the love of admiration, 
how much ſoever it may deſerve the name 
of a weakneſs, is not on the whole unfa- 
vourable to virtue. The deſire of praiſe 
is a motive to do that which we think may 
deſerve praiſe. This may occaſionally, in 
perſons of a corrupted taſte, lead to en- 
deayours at excelling in trivial and uſeleſs 
2 2 perform- 
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52. LETTER vr. 
performances; but it can ſcarcely ever 
lead to actions manifeſtly baſe and flagi- 
tions. And on thoſe who have formed 4 


Juſt ſenſe of what is praiſe-worthy, its 


operation will be beneficial, by engaging 


 felf-love as an auxiliary to virtuous princi- 


ples. 

The age of Pliny abounded in charac- 
ters of the pureſt virtue. It would ſeem 
as if the ſhocking and deteſtable forms in 
which vice had exhibited herſelf under the 
worſt of the Roman emperors, had 
awakened in mankind a double admira- 


tion of her oppoſite. At the ſame time, 


the refined civility of the age had ſoftened 
the rigid morality of the old Romans into 
a ſyſtem in which the humane virtues had 
their proper place. Trained in the beſt 
principles, and early imbued with venera- 
tion for the nobleſt characters, Pliny 
courted the public eſteem by an imitation 
of exalted worth; and if his virtue was 
not of the complexion of that which can 
content itſelf with its own conſciouſneſs, 
15 it was nn, founded in habit and 

conviction, 
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conviction,” to induce him to be what he 
wiſhed to appear. In every age and coun- 
try, the public will have reaſon to be am- 
ply fatisfied, if its men of rank and high 

office ſhall be Plinies. 
The vanity of this writer appears leaſt 
reſpectable when. it turns upon literary 
ſubjects. It was his ardent deſire to be 
thought, not only an excellent pleader and 
rhetorician, but a proficient in every kind 
of compoſition, proſe or verſe, light or ſe- 
rious. That his fondneſs for diſplaying 
himſelf, rendered him extremely prolix, 
may be judged, not only from his boaſtful 
relations of pleadings of five or ſix hours 
at a time, and his frequent commendations 
of good bearers, but from his laboured and 
diffuſe panegyric on Trajan, I doubt 
not that the patient and even applauſive 
attention to his long declamations and re- 
citations, of which he ſo often informs his 
friends, proceeded rather from a reſpect to 
his character, and a wiſh to pleaſe him, 
than from the real ſatisfaction of his audi- 
tors. From various paſſages in his letters 
E 3 we 
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we may diſcover that application was made 
to this foible by perſons who were deſirous 
of ingratiating themſelves in his favour. 
This is the danger of an exceſſive love of 
applauſe; — not that it ſhould vitiate the 
heart, but that-it ſhould corrupt the judg- 
ment, and lay a man open to the ridicule 
of the malignant, and the arif ces of the 
ae 
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LETTER VII. 


ON THE STORY OF CIRCFE, 


' DEAR SON, 


THreRE was a period of criticiſm in 
which the works of Homer were ſuppoſed 
to contain an encyclopedia of human 
knowledge; and every thing of art, 
ſcience, and wiſdom, which after-ages had 
developed, were aſſerted to lie in their 
ſeeds within the compaſs of his hiſtory and 
fable. Under this impreſſion, commen- 
tators were naturally led to ſearch for re- 
condite meanings in every ſcene of inven- 
tion by which he diverſified his poems; 
and particularly they ſought to improve 


the barrenneſs of his morality, by allego- 


riſing his fictions. The double nature of 
the heathen deities ſerved their purpoſe 
very happily in many of. theſe attempts ; 
. E 4 | and 
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and there was little difficulty in perſuading 
the reader that Pallas was wiſdom per- 
ſonified in inſpiring an action of policy, 
though a few lines before ſne had prompt- 
ed deeds of valour as the martial goddeſs, 
Sounder criticiſm has brought back many 
of theſe fancied allegories to ſimple narra- 
tives. Reaſoning upon the character of 
the age in which Homer lived, and the 
general ſtrain of his writings, it has refuſed 
to admit ideas and deſigns manifeſtly origi- 
nating in a very different ſtate of intellec- 
tual progreſs. 

You may recollect our r reading together 
the epiſtle of Horace to his friend Lollius, 
and admiring the eaſy good ſenſe with which 
he deduces leſſons of moral wiſdom from 
the writings of Homer. Theſe are, in ge- 
neral, ſuch as any real hiſtory filled with a 
variety of events and characters might 
ſuggeſt; but from the adventures of 
Ulyſſes, he ſelects two as aan elfe alle 
gorical, 


Sirenum voces et Circæ pocula noſti; 


and the ſame opinion of them has, I be- 
lic EVE, 
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lieve, been entertained by all ſucceeding 
commentators to the preſent day. Of the 
Sirens' ſong, 1 do not at this time mean to 
take notice; but I ſhall offer to your con- 
ſideration ſome temat on the ſtory of 
Circe. 

The leading circumſtances in this nar- 
ration, of an enchantreſs turning men into 
beaſts by a charmed cup, and of a wiſe 
man by virtue of a counter-charm reſiſting 
the force of her ſpells, afford ſo plauſible a 
foundation for a moral allegory on the de- 
baſing effects of ſenſuality, and the preſer- 
vative power of wiſdom, that we need not 
be ſurpriſed at its having been univerſally 
received as ſuch. Accordingly, the Cir- 
cean cup has become a phraſe in every cul- 
tivated language; and the moſt celebrated 
poets of different countries have imitated 
or new- modelled the ſtory with the hap- 
pieſt effect. Yet independently of the 
general argument againſt allegorical inter- 
Pretation, drawn from Homer's character 
of writing, there are in the ſtory itſelf, 
when cloſely examined, ſuch contradictions 
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to the ſuppoſed moral deſign, that we muſt 
either give it up as a falſe notion, or con- 


clude that the author was abſolutely void of 


the judgment requiſite for ſuch a ſpecies of 
compalition. 


Let us trace the outline of the fable. 
. Ulyſſes, landing upon the iſland of 


Circe, fends a party to explore the country. 


They arrive at the palace of Circe, who 
courteouſly invites them' to enter; and all 


but Eurylochus comply. She ſets before 


them a mixture of meal, cheeſe, honey, 
and Pramnian wine; the ſame compoſi- 
tion as Nector prepares for the wounded 
chiefs in the Thad, With this ſhe mixes 
poiſonous drugs; and after they have all 


partaken of the refection, ſhe ſtrikes 


them with a rod, and they are inſtantly 


transformed into ſwine. Now, what is 


there in this that looks on their parts like 
intemperance or groſs ſenſuality? Could 
they, have done leſs than accept a civility 
which had nothing extraordinary in its 


circumſtances, and in which they did not, 


an far as appears, exceed the bounds of 
7 moderation ? 
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moderation? Homer, who is ſo copious 
in the praiſes of hoſpitality, certainly could 
not mean to repreſent it as a fault to par- 
take of the hoſpitable board; and his 
greateſt heroes are by no means back ward 
or abſtemious on ſuch occaſions. 

But what follows? On the return of 
Eurylochus, who not knowing the fate of 
his companions, concluded that they were 
all murdered, Ulyſſes bravely reſolves to 
ſet out alone in order to explore the event. 

In the way, he is met by Hermes in the 
| ſhape of a youth, who informs him of the 
nature and mode of Circe's enchantments - 
and preſenting him with a root called 
Moly as a preſervative, directs him, on 
being touched with the rod, to draw his 
ſword and threaten Circe with death. 
« Then {ſays he) ſhe will invite you to 
her bed; and do not you on any account 
_ refuſe the offer, ſince it will conciliate her 
kindneſs : but firſt bind her with an oath 
not to plan further miſchief againſt you.” 
Ulyſſes acts in all points as he was com- 
manded. 

What 
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What then is this Moly? The com- 
mentators dare not call it zemperance—that 
would be too manifeſt an outrage to the 
circumſtances of the adventure, They 
make it therefore inſtruction or prudence, 
and thus are at once conſtrained to lower 
the moral to a mere leſſon of caution, 

Moly, however, would better expreſs the 
later doctrine of election, and the ſinleſs 
privilege of the ſaints: for Ulyſſes, with- 
out any merit of his own, indulges with 
impunity in much groſſer acts of ſenſuality 
than his men had done, who were turned 
into beaſts merely for following the com- 
mon dictates of nature. The ſequel is 
ſtill more irreconcileable to the ſuppoſed 

allegory of temperance ; for Ulyſſes ſtays 
a whole year with Circe, ſharing her bed, 
and making merry with her good cheer, 
without ever thinking of Ithaca, till his 
men remonſtrate with him, and urge his 
return. It is obſervable, that this part 
of his conduct is exactly that which the 
Italian poets have attributed to their intem- 
perats 
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perate heroes, who are preſented as exam- 
ples of great virtues with great defects. 
Critics attempt to obviate this objection to 
the ſtory, by ſaying that Ulyſſes was not 
intended for a perfect character. But in 
an adventure meant to exemplify a parti- 
cular virtue, it would be abſurd indeed to 


make the principal circumſtance a devi- 


ation from that very virtue. | 
On the whole; I cannot but be con- 
vinced, that Homer in the ſtory of Circe 
had no other end in view, than in that of 
the Cyclops, the Læſtrigons, and various 
others, namely, to gratify the paſſion for 
novelty and love of wonder belonging to 
all ages and all readers, by introducing 
into the travels of his hero, all thoſe ex- 
traordinary narrations which he had learned 
from tradition, or the reports of mariners. 
This purpoſe, ſo natural in a poet of a 


rude age, will account, not only for the 


ſtrange matter intermixed with many of 
his fables, but for their being introduced 
at all, He who looks for any better 

reaſon 
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reaſon for many things that he will find 

in the early writers, will only ſacrifice his 
ovn judgment to their reputation. | 
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LETTER VHE | 

ON NATURE AND ART, AND THE LOVE OF | 
| 

DEAR SON, 
Taz Engliſh ſchool of the fine arts has | 
diſtinguiſhed itſelf from every other, by a | 
more univerſal reference to nature as 4 
ſtandard, and a bolder rejection of princi- 1 
ples of art long and widely eſtabliſhed. | 4 
Impatient of rules, little endowed with a | 
capacity for ingenious and elegant fiction, I 
but ſtrongly ſenſible of natural beauty and [ 


ſublimity, our men of taſte have fallen 

into a peculiarity of manner which has its 
excellencies and its defects. It has foſtered 

an exact judgment in repreſentations of na- 

ture, whether mental or corporeal ; it has 

elevated the imagination with the nobleſt 

objects, and touched the heart with the 
| moſt 
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moſt genuine paſſions; but it has nartowed 
the range of pleaſurable ſenſations, and 
has inſpired a faſtidious diſreliſn of many 
efforts of ingenuity. By endeavouring to 
purſue to the firſt principles of an abſtract 
philoſophy every ſpeculation concerning 
the fine arts; a hab: has been introduced, 
of refuſing to be pleaſed where the ſource 
of pleaſure could not be clearly traced ; 
and that ductility of foul towards attempts 
to amuſe, which is ſo happy a preparative 
to their effects, has been repreſſed by the 
pride of reaſoning. Perhaps the true phi- 
loſophy of the human mind has ſuffered as 
much from this ſcrutinizing ſpirit, as the 
capacity for enjoyment has done—perhaps 


the right ſolution of a fundamental theorem 


has been miſſed by looking too far for it. 
J intend in this letter to offer to your con- 
ſideration the varied operations of a ſimple 
principle, which, I conceive, will explain 
and juſtify many things that our national 
ſeverity of judgment has queſtioned or re- 
jected. . 
3 What 
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What is the great requiſite in all en- 
deavours to entertain ?—novelty, Sa- 
tiated and diſſatisfied with things within 
our daily view, we roam in reſtleſs ſearch 
after ſomething either abſolutely new, or 
novel in form and degree. This paſſion, 
which is in ſome meaſure univerſal to the 
human race, and which 1s ever ſtronger in 
proportion to the advancement in know- 
ledge and civilization, might, perhaps, by 
the acute metaphyſician be referred to 
ſome remoter principle ; but practically it 
is ultimate; and the deſires it excites no- 
thing elſe can fatisfy. Inſtead of aſking, 
« Who will ſhew us any good ?” our cry 
is, Who will ſhew us any thing new ?— 
and he who is fortunate enough to be able 
to do this, is ſure of a recompence. 

There are two ſources from whence this 
deſire ſeeks gratification ; nature and art. 
In nature, whatever has never before, or 
but rarely, been preſented to us, affords 
pleaſure on that account, which is greatly 
enhanced when the object is in other re- 
ſpects capable of exciting agreeable ſenſa- 

F tions, 
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tions. This 1s undoubtedly the nobleſt, 
the moſt delicious, and perhaps the moſt 
copious ſource of pleaſure ; but to many, 
its enjoyment to any great extent is pre- 
cluded by circumſtances, and probably 
length of time will exhauſt it in all. The 
inhabitant of a great city, impriſoned 
within its walls by buſineſs or neceſſity, 
can only at ſecond hand receive the im- 
preſſions proceeding from a view of the 
grand and beautiful of nature's works. 
And even the villager, though placed 
amid the moſt pictureſque aſſemblage of 
woods, lakes,. and mountains, muſt inevi- 
tably find their charms pall upon his ſenſe, 
unleſs ſupported by new objects of curi- 
olity opening from a cloſer reſearch into 
the wonders of creation. It is the ſame 
with that part- of nature which relates to 
mind. The ordinary diſplay of paſſions 
and intereſts which we behold in real life 
and in hiſtory, proves at length inſufficient 
to fill our minds. We eagerly look out 
for more extraordinary characters and 
events; and at laſt are compelled to quit 
nature 
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nature altogether, and feed our appetite 


for novelty upon imaginary beings. 

To art then, in ſome form or other, 
we all reſort for a remedy of the tædium 
vite; and national taftes are chiefly cha- 
racteriſed by the mode and degree in 


which it is employed. It is in the arts 


termed imitative, that differences in theſe 
reſpects are moſt remarkable. It might 
have been ſuppoſed, that, referring to na- 
ture for their archetypes, they could vary 
only in the greater or leſs perfection of 
their imitation. But as this has not been 
the caſe, 1t 1s evident that theſe arts muſt 
have ſome additional object. In fact, 
they are not, in general, intended to give 
exact copies of nature. Their purpoſe is 


to heighten her, to diſguiſe her, to alter 


her, perhaps for the worſe, but at any rate 
to produce novelty. Nature ſupplies the 
form and feature, but art contributes the 
dreſs and air. It is in vain to attempt 
upon general principles to determine the 
proportion each ſhould preſerve in the 
combination. For whether the end be to 
: F 2 pleaſe 
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Pleaſe or to move, to flatter the imagin Ml 
tion, or excite the paſſions, the ſucceſs of 
the means will greatly depend upon man- 
ners, habits, and perhaps phyſical diverſi- 
ties, in reſpect to which no one people 
can be a rule to another. But I have 
dwelt too long upon general ideas —let us 
come to examples. 

The drama is of all the efforts of art 
that which approaches the neareſt to na- 
ture, It has every advantage conjoined, 
which the others poſſeſs ſingly ; and indeed 
in ſome circumſtances almoſt ceaſes to be 
a repreſentation, but is the thing itſelf. 
Yet how differently have different nations 
conducted their dramatic ſpectacles, and 

185 how manifeſtly have they intended varia- 
tion from nature, where copying it would 
have been obvious and eaſy. The 
Greeks, as you well know, wrote all their 
plays in meaſure, and pronounced them in 
recitative with the accompaniment of mu- 
ſic, and with regulated geſticulation. They 
covered the ſtage with a chorus, which was 
made privy to the moſt ſecret tranſactions, 

| and 
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and interrupted the dialogue by odes of 
the moſt elevated poetry. All this was 
certainly deviating far enough from reality; 
yet never were the powers of the ſtage 
over the paſſions more conſpicuous than 
in Greece, and never were a people more 
enthuſiaſtically fond of theatrical exhibi- 


tions. In all theſe points the Romans 


exactly copied them. Modern nations 
have in different degrees followed the an- 
cient models. All have adopted verſe as 
the vehicle of tragedy, and moſt, of co- 
medy. They have, at leaſt in the inter- 
ludes, aſſociated dance and muſic. But 
the Italians, in their operas, have employed 
throughout the ſame artifices of recita- 


tive, ſong, and meaſured action, that were 


uſed by the ancients, A true-bred Eng- 
liſhman laughs at all this, or yawns. 
Some of our firſt wits have not diſdained 
to point their ridicule againſt heroes ſtab- 
bing themſelves in cadence, and lovers ex- 
piring with a quaver. But a ſenſible 
Italian ſurely does not want to be told that 
this is not nature. He looks for nature in 
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the ſtory, the paſſions and the ſentiments; 
but by allying it with the charms of exqui- 
ſite muſic and graceful geſture, he feels 
that he obtains ſomething more, without 
loſing any thing. It may, indeed, require 
time and exerciſe to acquire a true reliſh 
for ſuch exhibitions, and faſhion may 
have induced many to affect at theſe ſpec- 
tacles a pleaſure which they do not feel, 
eſpecially when the language of the piece 
is a foreign one. But I think we cannot, 
without groſs prejudice, doubt that they 
are capable of exciting genuine raptures, 
and that, in perſons whoſe ſenſe of pro- 
priety is as juſt and delicate as our own. 
You know that in this matter I may claim 
an unprejudiced opinion, at leaſt on the 
ſide for which I am pleading, ſince my 
own taſtes are perfectly homebred, and 
my conviction of the power of ſuch arts 


is founded more on the teſtimony of 


others, than on my own experience. I 
confeſs, that I was inclined to laugh at 
the idea of heroic dancing, till a friend of 
mine, a judicious unaffected country gen- 

| tleman, 
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tleman, who had been to fee Veſtris in a 
ſerious opera, aſſured me, that he had re- 
ceived from his action ſenſations of dig- 
nity, grace, and pathos, ſurpaſſing any 
thing of which he had before formed a 
conception. 

What is tragedy among ourſelves? Ts 
it not a dialogue 1n verſe, intermixed with 
all the decorations: of poetry ?—and is 
this nature? I am aware that Engliſh 
blank verſe may be ſo pronounced, as to 

be no verſe at all; and this ſuppoſed im- 
provement was introduced on our ſtage by 
Garrick, whoſe idea of perfect recitation 
was that of imitating natural ſpeech as 
nearly as poſſible. In highly impaſſioned 

parts, and eſpecially where ſhort and 
broken ſentences copied the real language 
of emotion, this mode certainly gave him 
an advantage in exciting the ſympathy of a 
common audience. But where the writer 
was, and meant to be, poetical, I cannot 
but think that a recitation with the ore ro- 
tundo of Booth and Barry, in which a mu- 
lical low was given to ſentences by means 
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of returning ſwells and cadences, with a 
light ſuſpenſion of the voice to mark the 


cloſe of each line, had a finer effect, and 


better coincided with the purpoſe of the 
poet. It is obvious to remark, that if 
verſe is not to be pronounced as ſuch, it 
is unneceſſary to write it; for any pleaſure 
the eye can receive by parcelling out lines 
into diviſions of ten ſyllables, muſt be 


merely childiſh, unleſs it originally refers 


to the ear. 

In every country but our own, verſe is 
read with what we call a tone or chant—a 
ſort of modulation between ſinging and 
common ſpeaking; as it undoubtedly was 
likewiſe by the Greeks and Romans. In 
this mode of; reciting, emphaſis is, to our 
ears, almoſt entirely loſt, as any one will 


perceive on hearing French verſe read by 


a native, Yet no readers appear more 
impreſſed with their ſubject, or more to 
intereſt their hearers, than the French. 


We always endeavour to preſerve the em- 
phaſis, though often to the total loſs of 


the modulation. Which of theſe methods 
18 
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is beſt, cannot eaſily be determined by 


general principles, but muſt be referred 
to taſtes and habits already formed. On 


the whole, however, that nation which 


derives the greateſt pleaſure from its per- 
formances, has b:{t attained its end. With 
this remark, and the corollary that no 
one nation can be a competent judge of 
the vcrüfication of another I conclude 
my preſ-at letter, to reſume the ſubject 
in my neut. # 
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LETTER IX. 


THE FORMER SUBJECT CONTINUED, 


Tux train of thought which I have fol- 
lowed, next leads me to conſider the poeti- 
cal language of tragedy ; another circum- 
ſtance in which art takes the lead of na- 
ture. I know, indeed, that critics have 
aſſerted figurative diction to be natural to 
perſons labouring under ſtrong emotions ; 


but for proof of this aſſertion, I find 


quotations from Shakeſpear, inſtead of 


| appeals to fact. One of theſe critics, and 


of no mean rank, has given as an example 
of the natural playfulneſs of a lover's ima- 
gination, Juliet's fancy of cutting out 
Romeo all into little ſtars when he is dead. 
I do not deny that a certain degree of men- 


tal excitement (to uſe modern phraſeology) 
| may, 
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may, like a cheerful glaſs, vivify the ima- 
gination, and impart a glow and fluency 
of expreſſion ; but I never knew a real in- 
ſtance in which violent paſſion, like intoxi- 
cation, did not overwhelm the intelleCtual 
faculties, and aboliſh all connexion of 
thought and choice of language. But 
tragedy cannot conſiſt of ahs and ohs, of 


exclamations and broken ſentences. Its 


purpoſe is to delight, to inſtruct, to elevate, 
and above all, to gratify the deſire after 
novelty : the paſſion of tragedy is there= 


fore neceſſarily made fluent, inventive, 


eloquent, metaphorical, and ſententious, 
See how Milton characterifes the tragic 
writers of the Grecian ſchool, 


Than what the lofty grave tragedians taught 5 

In chorus and Jambic, teachers beſt 

Of moral prudence, with delight receiv'd 

In brief ſententious precepts, while they treat 

Of fate, and chance, and change in human life, 

High actions, and high paſſions beſt deſcribing. + 
Par. REG. iv. 161. 


It was evidently after this model, that 
he framed his Samſon A and Comus, 
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pieces, however ill adapted for the modern 
Engliſh ſtage, which will continue to 
charm and inſtruct the cultivated reader, 
as long as the language in which they are 
written exiſts. Nor would Shakeſpear 
himſelf, though peculiarly ſtyled the hard 
of nature, have afforded a whole ſchool of 
poetry and morals, had his dialogue been 
a real pattern of that natural ſimplicity 
which is uſually ſuppoſed to characteriſe 
it. To every impartial obſerver it will 
be manifeſt, that his © brief ſententious 
precepts” are generally\brought in with 
effort; and that his ſublime and often far- 
fetched images rather belong to the play- 
writer, than to the ſpeaker. The ſweet 
Racine and the lofty Corneille communi- 
cated their own diſtinctions to all their 
characters, and were properly © deſcribers 
of high actions and high paſſions” in their 
ſeyeral ſtyles. In ſhort, if tragedy be not 
conſidered as a ſublime poem, rather than a 
mere fable to move the paſſions for a mo- 
ral purpoſe, it will be impoſſible not to 
prefer the Gameſter and George Barnwell 

1 to 
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to any performance of Shakeſpear, Cor- 
neille, or Sophocles. 

It would not be a difficult taſk to apply 
this principle of novelty to various other 
ſpecies of poetical compoſition, and parti- 
cularly by it to account for the ſuppoſed 
neceſſity of machinery in the Epic, which 
can ſcarcely have any other reaſonable 
purpoſe than to excite wonder; but I 
ſhall at preſent content myſelf with ſome 
remarks on its fundamental importance in 
Paſteral. 

The nature and deſign of paſtoral 
poetry have been very differently repre- 
ſented by critics, and their opinions have 
been reſpectively ſupported by appeals to 
the practice of different writers. I have 
no doubt, however, that the true ſecret of 
the pleaſure derived from paſtoral, and 
conſequently, of the genuine plan on 
which it ſhould be written, is an univerſal 


longing after a certain imagined ſtate of 


ſociety, which never did exiſt, but which 
may readily be conceived, and by its in- 
nocence, tranquillity, and ſimple delights, 

{weetly 
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ſweetly contraſts with the turbulence and 


evils of the real world. It is no new 
opinion that this poetry has a reference to 
the golden age; but by this age, I would 
not underſtand any period recorded by 
tradition, but rather a kind of Utopia, in 
which the wounded and wearied ſpirit of 
man has ever delighted to take refuge, 
In this fancied picture, however, there is 
a natural part ; for ſuch are the real charms 
of nature, that even imagination can do 
no more in decorating a terreſtrial para- 
diſe, than to. colle& in one ſpot, and in 
their higheſt perfection, all the delightful 
productions of different climes and ſea- 
ſons. More has ſometimes been at- 
tempted ; but the novelty of trees bearing 
flowers of gems and fruits of gold, has not 
atoned for its incongruity; and after all, 
an orange tree is a more beautiful object. 
But manners, alas! muſt be invented for 
the ſcene, The tender paſſion in a de- 
gree of purity it never poſſeſſed, content, 
diſintereſtedneſs, beneyolence, ſimplicity, 
and delicacy, which, if ever they inſpired 
. one 
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one boſom, certainly never did one ham 
Jet, muſt concur, along with ſome alloy by 
way of contraſt, to form inhabitants for 
- the bliſsful ſpot. Amid ſuch a faery pea- 
ple, I confeſs I do not regret nature; nor 
at my age am I aſhamed of loſing myſelf 
in the Arcadian walks of a Paſtor Fido 
and Aminta. To contaminate a beautiful 
creation of the fancy with rude manners 
and coarſe expreſſions, merely becauſe 
they belong to the miſerable ſhepherds of 
this actual world, appears to me a wretch- 
ed attempt at accuracy. Better diſcard 
this ſpecies of poetry altogether, than 
render it the vehicle of diſguſt. . Of what 
value are the ſtrifes and mean paſſions of 
ruſtics, that they ſhould be decorated with 
the graces of verſification, and make a 
part of our moſt elegant amuſement? Is 
it to teach us mankind, and prevent our 
being impoſed upon by falſe repreſenta- 
tions? Alas! we know too well that no 
Arcadia exiſts upon modern ground, and 
that vice and wretchedneſs prevail in the 
hamlet as well as in the city, But why 

might 
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might we not for a time be indulged with 
forgetting it? . 

Paſtoral, in the light I conſider it, is 
rural romance. As in the compoſitions 
which were once ſo celebrated under the 
name of romance, a ſet of human beings, 
trained up in fanciful principles, and ele- 
vated to the higheſt ſcale of imaginary 
perfection, are engaged in a ſeries of 
equally extraordinary adventures; ſo in 
paſtoral, the model of character and the 
incidents are derived from a fictitious ſtate 
of ſociety. The natural circumſtances, 
however, of the paſtoral life, accord beſt 
with a certain ſimplicity of language and 


manners; whence the conceits and quaint- 


neſſes in the dialogue of ſome of the Italian 


paſtoral dramas, by violating congruity, 


offend againſt true taſte. Yet, in fact, to 
refine the language of ſhepherds from all 
admixture of groſſneſs, and to decorate it 
with the ſimpler graces of ſweetneſs and 
purity, 1s almoſt an equal departure from 


reality. But without ſome ſuch accom- 


modation to our longings after a new and 
| better 
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better ſtate of mankind, the great end of 
pleaſing cannot be accompiiſhed. | 

Were I inclined to purſue my ſubject at 
length, I might take occaſion, from the 
illuſtration I have employed, to treat on 
romantic fictions in general, and to inſti- 
tute a compariſon between the old ro- 
mance, and the modern novel. But not 
deſiring to detain you ſo long on this topic, 


I ſhall only touch upon a circumſtance 


apparently contradictory to that love of 


novelty on which I have laid ſo much 
ſtreſs; and this is, the preference now ſo 
| univerſally given to novels, over the ro- 
mances which furniſhed matter ſo much 


newer and more marvellous. The rea- 
ſon of this fact ſeems to be, that we are 
much more creatures of feeling than of 
imagination; and that nature being pre- 


dominant in our paſſions, all attempts to 


excite the ſympathetic emotions muſt 


ſucceed in proportion as they approach 


her ſtandard, I before admitted, that the 
novelty preſented by nature, is of a no- 


bler kind than that produced by art. 


G Uncommon 
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Uncommon characters and extraordinary 
events, therefore, which have a natural 


foundation, will always intereſt more than 


thoſe which are wholly artificial. Now, 
the writings ſtyled novels, are intended to 
impreſs us like the narrations of real oc- 
currences. They even pretend (how- 
ever falſely, for the moſt part) to inſtruct 
us in the knowledge of human life. Their 
effect depends upon a kind of illuſion, 
which makes their perſonages appear to us 
like familiar acquaintance, whoſe ſenti- 
ments and actions are what we ſhould expect 
from the circumſtances under which they 
are placed. Romance, on the other hand, 
tranſports us into a new creation a world 
of wonders, peopled with inhabitants ex- 


Preſsly formed for the ſcene. They have 


fundamentally, indeed, the paſſions of men; 
but ſo modified by habits of thinking and 


acting peculiar to themſelves, that they 


do not produce the uſual reſults of thoſe 
paſſions in real life, An Amadis will fall 
in love as well as a Grandiſon, but will not 
love like him, or like any other mortal. Vet 

3 : even 
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even Grandiſon is not a common character, 
nor is his hiſtory a common one and 
hence the novelty of the fable. It is true, 
the ordinary run of novels exhibit pictures 
which are little more than old faces ner 
dreſſed and grouped; and yet they are 
peruſed with avidity by a certain claſs of 
readers. But the taſte for ſuch reading is 
a kind of falſe appetite reſembling that 
for ſnuff and tobacco, which rather ſeeks 
the ſupply of a want, than the enjoyment 
of a pleaſure. . 

It is now time to ſum up my critical 
doctrine, which I ſhall do in few words. 
This is that even the pleaſure derived 
from natural objects is conſiderably de- 
pendent on their zove/fy—that art more 
peculiarly applies to this ſource of gratifi- 
cation—that even thoſe termed imitative, 
have a purpoſe diſtin from copying na- 
ture, which is, the allying it with ſome- 
thing new, as the clothing and vehicle— 
and that with reſpe& to the degree in 
which theſe additions may be made with 

#3 a happy 


a happy effect, it depends in great mea - 
ſure upon local habits and aſſociations. 
I miay, perhaps, hereafter apply theſe 
ideas to another topic. : At preſent, "= 
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LETTER X. 
ON PREJUDICE, BIGOTRY, CANDOUR,. AND. 
|  LIBERALITY, 


DEAR sor, 


As the profeilional ' concern vu; | wil 
have in the opinions of. mankind, may 
ſometime or other involve you in contro-— 
verſy. I ſhall offer to your conſideration 
ſome reflections on the true import of cer- 
tain words, than which none more fre- 
quently occur in controverſial writings, 
though their application is for the moſt 
part extremely looſe and undeterminate. 
The accurate uſe of terms is in all caſes 
important ; but that of the terms in queſ- 
tion is peculiarly ſo, in theſe times of vio- 
lent and bitter party contention. . 
The firſt that I ſhall mention is Pxxjv- 
pick. This word, according to its deri- 
88 __ a judgment prior to examina- 
O 3 99 lion; 3 
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tion it ſeems, therefore, on its very 

face, to bear the mark of raſh and un- 
reaſonable deciſion. But in common lan- 
guage, its meaning is frequently ſoftened 
down into an impreſſion which a man 
does not ſcruple to ayow, and for that 
reaſdn probably does not recognize to be 
wrong. We- 'readily own a prejudice 
- againſt a man or a cauſe, if we have 
- grounds from experience for thinking ill of 
them. And as it is frequently neceſſary, 
in che occurrences of life, to come to a 
1 determination in a caſe where 
. we have nothing but ſuch a preſumption 
to guide us, we cannot be blamed for 
following the beſt lights we are able to 
| procure. Prejudice in this inſtance is 
only a reaſonable analogy, by which we 
draw inferences of what will be from what 
has been. I know that a perſon has ac- 
quired an office or truſt by fraudulent 
means. I am inclined to credit an accu- 
ſation of his having exerciſed it fraudu- 
tently. A magiſtrate has betrayed an out- 


 rageous ſpirit of party virulence, —I fuf- 
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pect that he has been influenced by it in 


his deciſion of cauſes in which party was 


concerned. The ſupporters of a certain 
ſyſtem have always avoided diſcuſſion, and 
as much as poſſible decried the uſe of 
reaſon.— I infer that their ſyſtem will not 
ſtand the teſt of reaſoning. In all theſe 
inſtances, the judgment J form may in 
ſtrictneſs be termed a prejudice, becauſe it 
reſults from preconceptions, not from di- 
rect examination of the point in queſtion, 
But it is cenſurable only when it prevents 
me from recurring to ſuch an examina- 
tion when in my power; and makes me 
a4 acquieſce in probability n F "we * 
attained certainty, ; 
Prejudice is blameable and e 
ble, when the inferences it draws either do 
not at all follow from the premiſes, or not 
in the degree it ſuppoſes. Thus, (with 
due ſubmiſſion to the ſcience of phyſiog- 
nomy) if I conclude a man to be a knave 
or a ſool from the length of his noſe, or 
the projection of his chin, I ſuffer myſelf 
to be miſled by an abſurd method of pre- 
G4 Judging 


1 fimilar — * drawn from ex- 
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judging what cannot be determined bo 
ſuch a rule. Scarcely - leſs falſe prejudice 


| would there be in the judgment I ſhould 


form of his character, from his known 


opinions on ſpeculative points of philoſo- 


phy or theology. In theſe inſtances the 


members of the propoſition having no 
more agreement, than in that line of Pope, 


—each ill author 1 is as bad a friend. 
In other inſtances, the error is only 1 bs 


4 degree: A perſon maintains a ſyſtem 
"manifeſtly, to my apprehenſion, deftruc- 
tive of all moral obligation, whence I 
"conclude him to be a man of lax morality. 


But though this be a natural conſequence, 


it is not a certain one; for daily experience 


proves, that men may lead the moſt ex- 


emplary lives with principles apparently | 


calculated to produce an oppoſite effect; 
ſuch principles either not operating at all, 


or being counteracted by more powerful 


ones. National and profeſſional charac- 
lead to erroneous concluſions in a 


tenſive 5 
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tenſive and accurate obſervation, ' they 
may juſtly influence the firſt opinions we 
form of individuals; but when they are 
adopted as univerſal and irrefragable rules 
of judgment, and render us inacceſſible to 


of all proofs of a contrary tenor, they dege- 


nerate into the worſt of prejudices. Con- 
troverſies political and religious are pecu- 
liarly ſullied with prejudices of this kind. 
Every ſect and party has its diſtinct ob- 
noxious character, impreſſed on the minds 
of its violent antagoniſts, who aſſociate it 
to every individual of the claſs, however 
contrary to the manifeſt courſe of his con- 
duct. But I am now got to the confines 
of another word, which is, ; | 
{ Bricorry. This may be conſidered as 
prejudice combined with a certain malig- 
nity. It is not only prepoſſeſſed in its 
judgment, but entertains its prepoſſeſſions 
with paſſion, and feels impreſſions of ill- 
will againſt thoſe who oppoſe them. It 
reſiſts all attempts at confutation with per- 
tinacity and anger. An antagoniſt, in its 
er n is a foe, to be ſilenced by 


other 
\ 
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other means than argument. A bigot 
never reaſons but when he cannot help it, 
and thinks himſelf outraged by being 
compelled to deſcend into the field of 
equal conteſt, At the hazard of diſcredit- 
ing his own ſtrength and ſkill, he is ready 
to call out for the civil arm to handcuff 
or knock down his opponent. After the 
- Earl of Nottingham had written a defence 
of the orthodox faith againſt the attacks 
of Whiſton, and had received for it the 
folemn thanks af the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford in full corfvocation, he attempted to 
introducing. into the - Houſe of Peers a 
| bill denouncing moſt ſevere penalties 
againſt any one who ſhould henceforth 
mean a thing was bigotry even in a noble 


champion! The bigot requires to be 


humanized before he is enlightened, and 
the correction of his heart muſt precede 
that of his underftanding. Simple preju- 
dice js at once removed by removing the 
ilwhich ry. truth ; but bi; | 


%% 
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gotry foſters its prejudices as it would pro- 

tect a child or a miſtreſs, To ſpeak of a 
uncere bigot is a tautology, ſince bigotry 
includes the idea of ſincerity. The bigot 
is ready to give ſubſtantial proof of the 
reality of his zeal, often amounting to the 
ſacrifice of his deareſt intereſts. On the 
other - hand, the epithets mild, moderate, 
liberal, rational, can never in any degree 
belong to a bigot. It is not bigotry to bg 
firmly attached to a cauſe, and to conceive 
of it as a thing of the higheſt moment; 
but it is bigotry to ſhut the cars againſt all 
arguments on the oppoſite fide, and to re- 
fuſe others that liberty of een n 1 
we ourſelves aſſume. 
Caxpoun is in ſame meaſure the oppo- 
kite of bigotry ; for its eſſence conſiſts in a 
diſpoſition to form a fair and impartial 
judgment on opinions and actions. In the, - 
common uſe of the word we ſeem to in- 
clude a leaning towards a more favourable 
judgment than is ſtrictiy true. But this 
appears to me to be deviating from the 
FROM ſenſe of candour, into that of charity, | 

| which, 


06 rin | 
which, as the Apoſtle deſcribes it, © think- 
eth no evil.” Now, a perſon cannot have 
been long and intimately acquainted with 
- mankind, without ſeeing reaſon too often 
to think a great deal of evil of men's mo- 
tives and principles of action; and if he 
imputes to them no more than the rules 
of juſt inference warrant, I imagine he is 
not chargeable with the violation of can- 
There is an affectation of candour 
which I cannot but think very detrimental 
to the intereſts of truth and virtue. It is, 
when in ſpeaking or writing, a complai- 
fant credit is given to men's own expoſi- 
tions of their motives, in actions which to 
the common ſenſe of mankind explain 
themſelves upon totally different princi- 
| ples. If the hypocritical cant of morals 
diſplayed in manifeſtos, apologies, declara- 
tions, and other appeals to the public in 
- ſuſpicious cauſes, is, from a notion of can- 
dour, to be treated with deference, what 
mult be inferred, but that candour is a 
vey * or a very worldly principle? 
| $ tal 
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Cloſely connected with univerſal profli- 
gacy, is univerſal indulgence; and if ex- 


cuſes are readily admitted to palliate or 
explain away manifeſt violations of ho- 
nour and honeſty, the great barriers be- 
tween right and wrong will be in danger 


of being overthrown.. Certain things 


which are cuſtomarily done, are yet ſo 
clearly wrong, that we Eannot be made to 
feel them otherwiſe without debauching 
our principles or underſtanding. If we 


ſee men, whoſe general characters we love 
and eſteem, falling through ſtrong temp- 
tation into theſe errors, it is a much better 
exerciſe of candour to dwell upon every 
virtue they poſſes, and ſet it to their cre- 


dit in counter-balance to one failure, than 

do vindicate them from the failure itſelf, by 
falſe reaſonings or improbable ſuppoſitions. 

The word candour may, however, be 


underſtood, as referring chiefly to the 


| qualities of the heart, and implying that 


wwhitengſs or purity of ſoul, which inſpires 
the deſire of maintaining friendly diſpoſi- 


tions towards all mankind; and which in 
g 1 ij 75 
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| tfelf], at leaſt, finds no cauſe to judge 
| harſhly of others. And the continuance of 


this propenſity through all periods of life 
is highly deſirable, ſince it will prove the 
beſt preſervative againſt virulence and 
acrimony in controverſial debates, and 
will tend to heal thoſe wounds on ſocial 
comfort, which bigotry is perpetually in- 


 fliting. This ſpirit is ſo beautifully de- 


ſcribed in ſome lines of Grotius's poem on 
the death of Arminius, that I cannot re- 


train from tranſcribing them. 


_ Cui caritate temperata libertas 
Certat manere diflidentibus concors : 
Pizque purus æquitatis affoctus, | 
Damnatus aliis, ipſe neminem damnat z 
Modeſtizque limitem premens, donat 
Nunc vetba vero, nunc ſilentium paci. 


 Laingnazity is a word perhaps of more 


e uſe than any of the former. 


its proper meaning, when applied to ſen- 


| timent, ſeems to be, that generous expan- 


fion of mind which enables i it to look be- 


yond all petty diſtinctions of party and 


ſyſtem, and in the eſtimate of men and 


| Gings, to riſe ſuperior to narrow preju- 


dices. 


— * 
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dices. From its metaphorical relation to 
Bounty, it indicates free allowance, unſtinted 
by rigid rules. The liberal man, like the 
ſenate of ancient Rome, is fond of largely 
extending the relation of fellow- citizen- 
ſhip, and loves to admit all mankind to a 
fraternal ſhare of the regard of their com- 


mon Parent. The chief difficulty in ad- 


juſting the claims to liberality in contro- 

verſial points, ariſes from the pretenſions 

that mere indifference often makes to it. 
But though it be admitted, that without 
ſomewhat of an impreſſion of the uncer- 
tainty or comparative unimportance of the 
ſubjects about which diſputants are fo 
much divided, it is ſcarcely poſſible to re- 
gard them with a liberal fpirit, yet this 
ftate of mind is not of itſelf liberality. 
It may, and often does, produce an arro- 
_ gant and contemptuous mode of treating 
opponents not arrived at ſo happy a de- 
gree of laxity, which is as really contrary 
to the _—_ of liberality, as the I 
- 3 Ir 
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different portions of light and knowledge, 


\ 
# 
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It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that 
| there i is in the very nature of ſome tenets, 


| ſomething ſo eſſentially adverſe to libe- 
rality, that they never can be imagined to 


ſubſiſt together. A man who is ſo unfor- 
tunate as to believe that all but thoſe of 


his own way of thinking are doomed to 


ever be the native temper of his mind, 
view with any thing like liberal allowance 
the opinions oppoſed to his own, or the 
attempts to propagate. them. How can 


de give the hand of fraternity to one whom 
he ſuppoſes the inveterate ſoe of God and 


man? How can he raiſe himſelf above 
differences, which in his own eſtimation 
riſe infinitely beyond every thing elſe? 
Among the cauſes we have for. thank - 
fulneſs, it is not the leaſt conſiderable, that 
ve have been taught to regard the whole 
human race as one family, all capable of 
rendering themſelves approved by their 
common Father, who, in allotting them 


has 


* 
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has certainly not expected from them an 


uniformity of belief and practice. 
I conclude with a brief exemplification 


of the uſe of the terms in queſtion. 
When Jeſus preached, Prejudice cried, 
ee Can any good thing come out of Naza- 


reth? „ Crucify him, crucify him,” ex- | 
claimed Bigotry. Why, what evil hath 


he done? remonſtrated 'Candour. And 
Liberality drew from his words this infe- 
_ rence,” In every nation, he that feareth 
God and worketh Arte is accepts! 
ed with him.“ 


Your cy afetionts, ke. 
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ON RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


DEAR sox, 


W have read 8 an Eſay on 
Hala and EJtabliſbments, with an admiration 
in which we might ſuſpect an allowable 
partiality, had not the unbiaſſed voice of 
the public given an equal atteſtation to its 

merit. The truly philoſophical view it 
has taken of the ſubje&, and the novel 
and -acute obſervations with which 1t 
abounds, expreſſed with a characteriſtic 
force and brilliancy of language, have 
fairly entitled it to the rank of a maſter- 
piece in its kind. The home truths it 
contains have not, I believe, been uni- 
verſally reliſhed, but they have command- 
ed the aſſent of impartial obſervers. Poſ- 


ſibly, however, ſome of the ideas given in 
x . $5 : 1 a it 
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it concerning 'Se#s, are rather hiſtorically 
than eſſentially true; and new ſtates of 
opinion and manners may ariſe, in which 
different principles muſt be called in fof |, 
the purpoſe of determining on their cha- 
racter and fate. Inaſmuch as ſes are 
the counterparts of eſtabliſhments, the 
ſpirit of the one muſt depend upon that 
of the other; and it may happen, that 
without any manifeſt change in an eſta- 
bliſhment, its influence on men's minds 
may be ſo much altered, as materially to 
alter the- nature of diſſent from it. I will 
not ſay that this has actually taken | place 
among us; yet in proportion as the full 
right in every individual to chooſe his 
mode of religion is commonly admitted, 
as penaltics and diſabilities are {pftened or 
aboliſhed, and as men are accuſtomed to 
view with unconcern different ſyſtems of 
faith and worſhip, it is evident, that the | 
circumſtance of belonging to a ſe& or an . [1 
| 
| 


eſtabliſhment, will produce leſs effect upon 
manners and character. In this ſtate of 

| things, indeed, according to the doctrine of 
6 H 2 the 
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the Eſſay, the cauſe of Sects will infallibly 
decline; but I know not whether the ſpirit 
of forming religious ſocieties will not, on 
the contrary, gain ground. It appears to 
me that this is already the ſpirit of many 
feparatifts, who, while they have loſt all 
attachment to ſects, as conſiſting of united 
bodies known by particular deſignations, 
have by no means become indifferent in 
their choice of religious inſtitutions. 

By a religious ſociety, in contradiſtinction 
ro a /e#, I underſtand ſimply this — that a 
number of perſons of a ſimilar way of 
thinking, for no other purpoſe than merely 
to enjoy to the greateſt advantage their 
own taſtes and opinions in religion, aſſoci- 
ate to form a congregation, It is per- 
fly immaterial to them (further than as 
they may wiſh the prevalence of what they 
molt approve) whether or no there exiſt 
any other ſuch ſociety in the world. Re- 
ligion is to. them merely a perſonal affair, 
unconnected with other intereſts; and 
their only motive for aſſociating in it at 
all, is that they find a duty or advantage 
in 
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in ſocial worſhip, which compels them to 


15 adopt means for ĩts performance. They 


have nothing to do either with attack or 
defence, unleſs the grand and univerſal 
principle of the right of private judgment 
in matters of religion be called in queſtion. 
In ſupport of that, they make a common 
cauſe with all other ſeparatiſts, and ſo far 
they act as /e#ories ; but otherwiſe, ' they 
have nothing more to diſcuſs with the 
_ eſtabliſhment, than with any detached ſo- 
ciety like themſelves. As their purpoſe is 
_ ſimple, they find no reaſon to ſtand apart 
from the reſt of the world in any thing 
elſe. Having, indeed, avowed a ſerious 
attachment to religion, by exerting an ac- 
tive choice in the mode, they are ſenſible 
that immoralities would appear peculiarly 
' inconſiſtent in them, and that in things of a 
dubious nature, it is more becoming their 
characters to incline to ſtrictneſs than 
8 
It will probably be objected to this 


idea of the formation of religious ſocieties, 
that they would ſoon want zeal ſufficient 
7 H 3 | to 
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to MPA "ROM together. But, in the firſt 
place, what in this caſe is the deſideratum 2 
—not to increaſe the numbers of blind 
followers of a name or a doctrine, but to 
provide for the wants of thoſe to whom 
ſeocial religion is really an object of ſe- 

lection. To ſuch perſons, differences 
not abſolutely eſſential, will yet appear 
of ſome importance; and as even in 
things indifferent, we conceive it an eſti- 
mable privilege to exert a free choice, it 
would ſeem not likely that this liberty 

ſhould be undervalued, in a matter at 
leaſt connected with a thing of ſupreme 

conſequence. Then, in fact, many of 
thoſe doctrines upon which ſeparate con- 
gregations are formed, are in a high de- 
gree important, relating to nothing leſs 

than the object of divine worſhip, and the 

conditions of acceptance in a future ſtate. 

And while eſtabliſhed churches, and even 

ancient ſects, remain ſtationary, ſome of 

theſe doctrines are making an accelerated 

£5 - progreſs. While, therefore, religion con- 

85 tinues to exert an influence over the mind, 

| © | + and 


hs 
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andthe ſpirit of liberty retains its activity, 
it can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed, that a ſucceſ- 
ſion of voluntary ſocieties will ceaſe to be 


formed, adapted to the varying or pro- 


greſſive ſtate of religious opinion, although 
they are unſupported by the peculiar man- 
ners or intereſts of a ſect. Peculiarity of 
manners, though it undoubtedly tends to 
draw cloſer the bands of union in a ſociety, 
yet offers an additional obſtacle to thoſe 
who may: be. inclined to enter it, and diſ- 

poſes many the more readily to quit it. It 
has likewiſe the bad effect of diverting 
the attention from points of real import- 
ance, to trifles; and of narrowing the 
heart, by carrying into life diſtinctions 
only meant for the temple. It is always 
better to refer our actions to one great and 
deciſive principle, than to many ſubordi- 
nate ones. The exerciſe of private judg- 


ment in matters of religion, may well ſtand 


upon its own ſingle ground, without call- 
ing in the aid of petty concomitants. 


The cauſe of ſeparation has gained one 
conſiderable advantage in the preſent age, 
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which is, that we ſcarcely hear any more 


of the /in of ſchiſm, with the apprehenſion 


of which timid conſciences were formerly 


ended. Loog wap, indoed;:Jolus Hales 
ſaid, in his Tra on Schifm, (never pub- 


liſhed, however, in his works, till 1721) 
cc whereſoever falſe or ſuſpected opinions 
are made a piece of the church - liturgy, he 


that ſeparates is not the /chiſmatic.” The 


impoſſibility of ſubſtantiating this charge 
againſt a party ſo as that it might not 
eaſily be retorted, and the futility of eyery 


ſcheme propoſed for comprebenſion, as it was 


called, ſeem to have made the minds of 
men eaſy in this particular, Still further, 
the ſuppoſed ſin itſelf has, in the opinion of 
many, been expunged from the catalogue ; 
for experience has ſhewn, that the cauſe 
of religion, far from being weakened by 
| theſe diviſions and ſubdiviſions of its pro- 
feſſors, has acquired additional ſtrength, 


The more it is made a man's perſonal 
choice, the greater intereſt he takes in it; 


and as ſocieties differ from each other ra- 
ther about modes and ik, than about 


n 


155 
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; grounds and ſanctions, the main authority 


of religion is not ſhaken by ſuch differ- - 


ences, The ancient compariſon of reli- 
gious inſtruction to grain fructifying in the 
earth, will alſo apply in this reſpect, that, 
like the roots of corn, the ſpirit of reli- 
gion becomes more productive by diviſion. 


Tou may think it an omiſſion that I 


have faid nothing of the political influence 
of ſects, and of the loſs that would ſuftain 
by breaking them into unconnected ſocie- 
ties. I had not forgot this topic, but I 


well knew that the leni is _ | concerning . 


it, the better. 
With reſpect to the be appointed 


by ſuch a ſociety to ſuperintend the buſi- 
neſs of public worſhip, and perhaps of 


private inſtruction, I do not perceive that 
he has any other general line of conduct 
to purſue than, by all proper means, to 
render himſelf as acceptable as poſſible 
to his congregation. Their ſtyle of 


manners, if of itſelf unobjectionable, 
muſt be his. They will naturally expect 
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to find in en the affectionate and uſeful 
friend, the agreeable and inſtructive com- 
Panion; but he will be under no neceſſity, 
in order to gain their favour, to employ 
arts or compliances derogatory from a 
4 manly character, His office and ſtation 
have nothing in them which can inſpire 
diſreſpect. If he i is dependent, ſo are all 
who live by the public; but I ſcarcely 
ever knew an inſtance in which the ad- 
vantages of education and office did not 
enable a perſon in that ſituation to aſſume 
a liberal independence of behaviour, within 
the limits of prudence and good temper. 
He need not renounce the world, though, 
ke every man of viſdom and virtue, he 
renounces its follies and diſſipations. He 
muſt, in order to be reſpectable, ſuſtain 
his character with conſiſtency and deco- 
rum, and it is a character which demands 
ſome peculiar ſacrifices; but for thoſe he 
is amply indemnified, by the opportunity 
of riſing above the common level, and 
taking his ſtation wich the graver and 


weightier 


8 
a. 
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weightier part of ſociety. He is not pre- 
cluded from aiming at perſonal influence 
and reſpect from the community at large, 
by a dignified ſuavity of manners, and 
uſeful and ornamental accompliſhments. 
Were not theſe objects within his reach, I 
ſnould, as a father, be very unwilling g that 
a ſon whom I eſteem ſhould engage in the 
pans 
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- ON REPLY IN CONTROVERSY, 


How far it is adviſable to anfwer the 
charges of an antagoniſt in controverſy, 
is 2 queſtion you aſk, with reference to the 
actual conduct of a diſtinguiſhed perſon 
whom we both highly eſteem. I ſhall 
begin my reply with a ſtory out of the 
fe of Melanchthon by Camerarius. That 


great and amiable man was the ſubject of 


much virulent abuſe, as might naturally 
be expected to fall upon one, who in 

the intereſting buſineſs of reform, purſued | 
a middle courſe, almoſt equally remote 


from the extremes on either part. When 


ſtrongly urged by his moſt intimate friends 
to publiſh a vindication of his conduct, 


"STR vill anſwer you, (aid he) as my 
little 


þ 
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tile daughter did me. She had one day 
been ſent on an errand, and ſtaid much 
longer than ſhe ought to have done. I 
met her in the ſtreet, and ſaid to her, 
Now, child! what will you ſay to your 


mother when ſhe chides you for ſtaying fo 


long?—1 will fay wothing, replied the 
poor child.” 
What is the inference from this tory? 
Is it that Melanchthon had really nothing 
to reply to the charges brought againſt 
him? The probability is, that he was 
conſcious of being able to ſay nothing 
which would produce any effect on minds 
| prediſpoſed againſt him; for the matter of 
_ accuſation was that prudent conciliatorx 
behaviour which he did in reality approve 
and practiſe, and which he neither could 
nor would diſavow; and therefore a reply 
would have been of no avail. And this 


conſideration, in my opinion, leads to tie 


true rule of conduct in theſe cafes. 7 
A writer publiſhes his ſentiments on 2 
controverted point in politics or theology, 
and ſupports them by the beſt arguments 

1 in 
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in his power. A hot- headed — 
riſes on the | oppoſite ſide, who in print 
ſtyles his notions impious or ſeditious, his 
arguments trivial and abſurd, inſults his 
perſon, : vilifies his ſenſe and learning, and 
imputes to him the worſt motives. © What 
matter is there in all this for an'anſwer ? 
The writer does not mean to diſavow his 
opinions becauſe an opponent thinks ill of 
them. His arguments are not refuted by 
the abuſe of one who, perhaps, from inca- 
pacity or ignorance is utterly unable to 
comprehend them. Of his ſenſe and 
learning he has conftituted the public his 
Judges by the act of publication, and to 
their judgment at large he appeals. His 
motives: can only be known to his own 
| heart; and aſſerting them to be good, will 
no more convince his enemies, than the 
cContrary aſſertion has convinced his friends. 
If, therefore, he has obtained from nature 
or exerciſe a due command of temper, he 
. will preſerve a dignified ſilence, till an at- 
tack of ſome other kind ſummons him to 
| te fied, Now this other kind muſt be. 

pO charaRterized 
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characterized by one of theſe two cireum- 
ſtances—the production of new and forci- 


ble arguments againſt him, or a miſrepre- 
ſentation in matter of fact of a nature 


materially to injure his character. 
With reſpect to the firſt inſtance, a diſ- 


putant who honeſtly argues for the ſake of 


truth alone, will either freely retract what 
he cannot maintain, or will ſtudy for new 
arguments to ſupport what he ſtill be- 


lieves, notwithſtanding the plauſibility of 


the objections raiſed againſt his mode of 


proving it. But in each of theſe caſes a 


reply is his duty; for ſilence can proceed 
only from diſingenuouſneſs, or from indo- 


lence. The public whom he addreſſed 
have a right to all the ſatisfaction he can 


give them; and the cauſe at iſſue muſt 
not be left to float in indeciſion, if it be in 
his power to contribute n to its bo 
termination _ | 
 :, Falſchoodor ee is a per- 


fongl reaſon for a reply, and often a very 


_— one. T hough the laws aſſume in 


N ſome 
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ſome point the guardianſhip of a perſon's 


tation, yet the modes in which it may 


, be aſſailed are ſo numerous and indefinite, 
that he mult in great meaſure rely on his 


own protection; and ſurely few things 
better deſerve protecting. The ſages in 


the healing art have laid it down as a 
maxim, Nullum- capitis vulnus con- 
temnendum. The ſage in human life 
might with equal truth eſtabliſh the poſi- 
tion, That no attack on moral character 
is to be ſlighted. Though proceeding 


from the moſt infamous and deſpicable of 


mankind, they are never without ſome 
power of hurting ; and filence under 
them will paſs, in the eſtimation of a great 
part of the world, for an acknowledg- 
ment of guilt. If, therefore, an unprin- 


cipled antagoniſt attempts to render a man 
odious, either by repreſenting him as ſay- 
ing what he never has ſaid, or by ne 


1 kiey ie will generally be as prudent us it 


quitable, to cite him to the bar of the 
- e public, 
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public, expoſe his diſhoneſt arts and ma- 
lignant intentions, and with ſtrong hand 
drag him forth like Cacus from the midſt 
of his fire and * to da and pu- 
niſhment. | 

N or does this advice concern i the writer 
alone. Any man upon whoſe character 
an unjuſt attack is made, will do right to 
vindicate himſelf, provided the charge 
relate to a matter of fact which can be 
brought to a deciſive iſſue. That abuſe, 
indeed, which is levelled at individuals 
merely as belonging to a particular pro- 

feſſion or party, and is only an inference 
from ſuch a fact, merits little notice, how- 
ever it may bear upon moral character. 
Its effect depends upon a general opinion, 
which an individual cannot alter. Large 
bodies of men thus cenſured, may think it 
worth their while by public declarations of 
their principles to give. the lie to ſuch 
charges but for a ſingle member to do 
ſo, is always either unneceſſary or uſeleſs, 
He muſt in thoſe points ſtand or fall with 
his party. But accuſations which mark 
„ 8 - out 


E 
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' out the individual as ſuch, are of a differ- 
ent nature. They tend as much to in- 
jure a perſon with his friends, as to en- 
courage the malice of his enemies; and 
he muſt not expect to be ſupported 
againſt them upon public grounds. We 
live in an age, in which the virulence of 
pPäarty- contention, and the facility with 
which ſlanders are propagated, render it 
equally neceſſary to be circumſpect in our 
actions, and ſpirited in ſelf-defence. The 
public is indeed juſt and generous when 
convinced; but calumnies are readily 
adopted, and the refutation of them al- 
ways coſts ſome exertion. A man fails in 
the duty he owes to ſociety, as well as to 
 hinifelf, who, through indolence or apathy, 
ſffers malignity and falſehood to triumph 
in the accompliſhment of their purpoſe. 
They ſhould be oppoſed boldly, ſpeedily, 
and openly. ' Every ſtep in the conteſt 
ſhould be clear and deciſive ; and princi- 
pals ſhould-always be aimed-at, however 
hedged in by forms and conſequence. 
| oy man . of doing a ſecret in- 
1 . Juſtice 


* 
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juſtice i is a coward. He will ſhuffle, equi- 
vocate, and ſhrink; but if held by the 
firm graſp of truth and courage, he cannot a 
eſcape an ignominious expoſure. 


12 


Farewell! 
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LETTER XIII. 


ON CLASSIFICATION IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


I am very glad to find, my dear ſon, 
that you receive fo much pleaſure from 
the purſuit of Natural Hiſtory. No 

pleaſures are more pure, more unmixed, 
more eaſily procurable; and the ſtudy of 
nature is in many reſpects peculiarly 
ſuited to your profeſſion and ſituation. 
You do right firſt to follow it in a practi- 
cal way, making yourſelf acquainted with 
the appearances of objects, and aſcertain- 
ing their names and places in a ſyſtem. 
But it will be uſeful occaſionally to inter- 
poſe reflections on the ſtudy in general, and 


4 . to take extended views of that economy of 


nature which is one of the nobleſt ſub- 
jects of contemplation, In order to lead 
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you into ſuch a train of thought, I ſhall 
communicate to you ſome remarks on 
the claſlification and arrangement of na- 
tural ſubſtances, which I wrote down-at a © _ 
time when theſe topics GO" a good 
deal of my attention. _ 

When a perſon begins to examine the 
productions of nature around him, he will 
firſt be ſtruck with a perception of their 
infinite number and boundleſs variety. 
The whole will ſeem to him a vaſt aſſem- 
blage of objects, grouped into all poſſible 
kinds of diſcordant forms, and preſenting 

on every fide an inextricable wilderneſs of 
_ -diverſity. But on a more leiſurely and 
: attentive ſurvey, he will preſently deſcry 
in this maſs of things, numerous reſem- 
blances and conformities between particu- 
lar objects, which will diſpoſe him, by a 
proceſs to which he is ſcarcely conſcious, 
to ſeparate them into laſſes, and make 
a kind of arrangement of them in his 
mind. This firſt rude claſſification will be 
formed upon. ſome of the moſt remark- 


able exterior qualities of the ſubjects; and 
„„ will 
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will only mark out ſome of the greater 
diviſions, till leaving undiſcriminated the 
minuter differences which diſtinguiſh one 
kindred form of being from another. 
Thus, the three Kingdoms (as they are 
termed) of nature, will ſoon be ſeparated; 
the mineral being characterized from its 
inert and unchanging quality; the vegetable | 
from its growth and ſucceſſive changes; 
the animal from the ſuperadded faculty of 
voluntary motion. In each of theſe will 
preſently be diſcerned ſubordinate divi- 
ſions; as in the animal creation, the ſeve- 
ral claſſes of quadrupeds, birds, fiſhes, and 
inſects; in quadrupeds, the diſtinctions of 
great, ſmall, mild, ferocious, herbivorous, 
and carnivorous. But this mode of pro- 
ceeding will for a long time furniſh only 
ſuch general ideas as fall very ſhort of the 
| Purpoſes of methodical arrangement; and 
it will not happen till after accurate re- 
ſearches have' been made into the more. 
Intimate ſtructure of bodies, that marks 
are diſcovered ſufficiently numerous and 


diſtin& to identify genus and ſpecies. 


But 
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But there is another proceſs of arrange 
ment, equally natural, that comes at one 
ſtep near to the individual. In the com- 


mon courſe of life, every perſon becomes 
familiarly acquainted with certain forms of 


nature, ſo as to have the idea of them 
ſtrongly impreſſed upon the ſenſes. A 
thing of this kind, therefore, ſerves him 


as a ſtandard, to which he can refer a va- 

_ riety of other objects in the way of com- 
pariſon, as being like it in ſome points, 
and unlike it in others. Thus, when a 
man habitually acquainted with dogs firſt 
ſees a fox, he will conceive of it as a ſmall 
dog, with a ſharper noſe and more buſhy 
tail than ordinary; and by theſe marks he 
will deſcribe it to another man, who, from 


his previous knowledge of the dog, will 


probably recognize the fox whenever he 


£ 


meets with it. In like manner, the tyger 


and leopard are ſaid to be animals of the 


cat-kind, and thence a tolerable idea of 
their form and manners is obtained be- 
fore ſeeing them. And combinations 
* be made of parts reſembling thoſe of 

5 14 objects 
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objects already known, by which a new 

production may be characterized. Thus 

we ſay that a plant has the leaf of an oak, 
the flower of a roſe, the fruit of a plum, 
the ſcent of a jeſſamine, &c. The de- 
fects of this method are, that, in the firſt 
place, it does not extend far enough, 
the ſpecies with which perſons are com- 


monly acquainted being too few to ſerve as 


archetypes of any conſiderable portion of 
the works of nature; and ſecondly, that 
it is inaccurate, ſince degrees of reſem- 
blance admit of every poſſible gradation, 
and ftrike different obſervers differently. 
It is, however, on an union of the two 


principles of arrangement above men- 
tioned, that all ſyſtems of claſſification 


4 have been founded. | 

But before we proceed further, it will | 
be proper to take into conſideration the 

uſes and purpoſes of arrangement. T heſe 

are principally two; one, to aid the me- 

mory by laying up the ſtores of know- 

ledge in a regular manner, and applying 
5 preciſe determinate names to every ſingle 

| : . 8 
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objekt, ſo methodized, that they may be 
found when wanted; the other, to afford 
a ſummary connected view of the natural 
reſemblances and differences between ob- 
jects i in their moſt 1 importapt qualities, ex- 
hibiting the relations between cauſes and 
effects, and thoſe gradations of being 


which conſtitute the great chain or ſcale of 


exiſtence. It is the latter only on which 
the philoſophy of natural hiſtory depends. 
The former is a mere matter of nomen- 
clature, worry, indeed, but as a means, 
not an end. 

The perſection of arrangement is when 


. theſe two purpaſes are united ; that 1 is, when 
the moſt important circumſtances in the 


ſtructure or economy of natural produc- 


tions, are ſelected as the characters on 


which their diviſions and ſubdiviſions are 
founded; and this conſtitutes what is 
called a natural method. When this is 
rendered complete, we can, not only, on 
examining the real ſubject, readily deter- 
mine its place in the ſyſtem, and conſe- 
go its name; but, e converſo, on being 
told 
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told the name and ſyſtematic place of "1 
ſubject, we can infer the moſt eſſential cir- 
cumſtances of its nature and hiſtory. . To 
give an inſtance. of this from Mr. Pen- 
nant's Synopſis of Birds :—if I find an un- 
known bird, with webbed feet, a flat bill, 
and a broad fringed tongue, I trace it at 


once by theſe marks to the genus Duck in 


his ſyſtem, and by carefully examining the 
deſcriptions of the ſeveral ſpecies in this 
genus, I can diſcover its name, and learn 
all that naturaliſts have ſaid about it. On 
the other hand, if I am told that a bird ſo 


RS named is of the Duck genus, I am ſure, 


firſt, that it is a water-fowl; next, from 
its webbed feet, that it is a ſwimmer ; and 
then, from the form of its bill and tongue, 
that it lives either upon ſoft vegetables, or 

upon ſuch animal food as it can ſcoop up, 
and ſeparate at leiſure, but not upon living 
active prey. Here I have a delightful 
perception of that adaptation of means to 
ends which affords ſo convincing a proof of 
the agency of a deſigning cauſe in the 
| 1 plan of creation; and J alſo 
diſcern 


( 
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diſcern one link of that vaſt chain which 


binds together the whole economy of na- 
A 5 

But it is not in every part of creation 
that this perfection of arrangement can be 
obtained. The ſpecies in ſome claſſes are 


ſo extremely numerous, their general pro- 
perties are ſo uniform, and their peculiar 
ones ſo various and minute, that we cannot 


find characters in them ſufficient to eſtabliſh 


diſcriminations at the ſame time preciſe 
and important. This is particularly the 
cafe with the vegetable kingdom; and the 
difficulty of the taſk has given riſe to nu- 


merous attempts in their claſſification, 
upon different principles. What is abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary to the purpoſes of utility, 
is the eſtabliſhmenr of diviſions and ſubdi- 
viſions, diſtinguiſhed by marks at the ſame 
time ſtable, obvious, and numerous; 
otherwiſe the votary of this pleaſing ſtudy 


may range over the world of vegetation, 


like Eneas in ſearch of his golden branch, 


without being able, unleſs heaven- directed, 
to * any one open of which he may 


have 
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have heard or read. This, however, can 


only be effected by an artificial ſyſtem, that 
cg is, one, the diſtinctions of which are taken 


from circumſtances ſelected for the pur- 
poſe of arrangement only, and not on ac- 
count of their relative importance. The 


thing wanted is a natural alphabet, com- 
poſed of a number of letters, unmeaning, 


perhaps, of themſelyes, but capable, by a 
vaſt variety of combinations, of diftin- 
guſhing with perfect preciſion all the 
tribes, families, and individuals of that im- 


menſe nation from each other. 


All modern botaniſts agree; that it is in 
the parts of fructification that diſtinctive 
marks for the purpoſe of arrangement are 
to be found in vegetables. The great 
number and variety of theſe afford, by 
means of combination, an almoſt inex- 


hauſtible fund of differences, accommo- 


dated to the ſeveral orders of diviſion and 
ſubdiviſion on which accuracy of method 
depends. It is upon theſe, you know, 
that Linnzus has founded a ſyſtem, which 


| * merit has brought into general uſe; and 
which 
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which would want little of abſolute perfec- 
tion, as an artificial one, if it were as uni= _ 
form in its application, as it is regular in its 
principles. But it labours under a defect 
from which no artificial arrangement can 
free itſelf; which is, that it frequently thwarts 
ü that diſtribution into families, which na- 
ture has pointed out by reſemblances ſo 
ſtrong, as to render ſeparation a violence 
ſcarcely tolerable; ſo that either his prin- 
ciple muſt be ſacrificed, or a very obvious 
deformity incurred by adhering to it. In 
theſe emergencies, the conduct of the au- 
thor has not been uniform; ſometimes he 
has ſtood firm; oftener he has yielded. 
In the latter caſe, ſpecies, in order to keep 
to their genera, are placed under claſſes 
and orders to which they do not belong; 
- ſo that if a learner unfortunately lights 
upon them before he has acquired a know 
ledge of the genus, he may hunt through 
the whole ſyſtem before he can inveſtigate 
them. It is as if, in a dictionary, a word 
beginning with the letter A ſhould be 
placed along with others of ſimilar ſignifi- 
cation 
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cation bs D. The cauſe of this defect 


is, manifeſtly, that Nature has not. attached 


ſo much importance to the circumſtances 


on which his primary and ſecondary divi- 
ſions are founded, as to make them uni- 
form in productions formed in general af- 
ter the ſame model. And, indeed, through 
the whole of the Linnæan claſſifications, in 

all the kingdoms of nature, there runs the 
fame attention to minute circumſtances in 


. queſt of diſtinctive marks, which throws 


an air of littleneſs over his ſyſtems, and 
gives. them the praiſe rather of ingeni- 


ous invention, than of coincidence with 


the ſublime plans of creation. Tou will, 


I hope, know how to prize them for their 


utility in enabling you to acquire the 
knowledge of nature, without miſtaking 


an acquaintance with n for that know 
1 | 


Fi 


Farewell! 


LETTER 


ET ERNIE 
ON BUFFON'S NATURAL HISTORY. 


DEAR SON, 


Ix my former letter on the cubjeRt of 
Natural Hiſtory, I lightly characterized 
the great Maſter of Arrangement. At pre- 
ſent I mean to communicate to you a few 
reflections on a writer who holds an equally 
high rank in a directly oppoſite mode of 

treating theſe ſubjects, the illuſtrious Count 
de Buffon. 


The works of this 0 and Philo- | 


fopher, unrivalled in deſcriptive eloquence, 
and filled with curious and exact details of 
matter of fact, exhibit alſo continual marks 
of that diſpoſition to theorize which is al- 
moſt inſeparable from genius. Not ſatiſ- 
fied with being the ſecretary, he aſſumes 
the office of Jegiſlator of nature ; and fre- 
quently 
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quently quits the humbler taſk of painting 
things as they are, for the loſtier purpoſe 

ol ſpeculating how they have been and may 

be. One leading principle runs through 

all his diſcuſſions of this kind ;—a diſpo- 

ſition to reduce as much as poſſible the 
number of " ſpecies, by ſuppoſing perpetual 
varieties generated by climate, domeſtica- 

tion, and other incidental cauſes. He is 


| ever in ſearch of the original ftock from 
© Whence a number of kindred ſpecies have 


proceeded; and largely indulges himſc}f 
in ſuppolitions reſpecting the means by 
5 which all the ſhades and ramifications of 
difference have been produced, often 
highly ingenious, but often, too, in my opi- 
nion, perfectly gratuitous and deluſory. 

This deduction of numerous preſent 


| xs forms. of nature from a few original ar- 


Ds chetypes, does not appear to me, even a 
Priori, a very probable hypotheſis. All 


the parts of nature have a mutual rela- 


tion to, and dependence on, each other. 
If it be admitted that a large tract of coun- 
/ try has * exiſted in the form of ſolid 

[ . land 


| 
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land, it muſt have been clothed with vegeta- 
 bles accommodated to each foiland ſituation. 
Theſe muſt have afforded food and ſhelter 
to the in/eF race, with which vegetables are 
ery where found to ſwarm. Their mul- 
tiplication to a noxioùs exceſs, muſt have 


been checked by the numerous birds which 
derive their chief ſubſiſtence from them. 


Quadrupeds, though leſs cloſely connected 
with the other claſſes of creation, yet muſt 
be ſuppoſed to have an appropriate place, 
and may reaſonably be imagined to have 


exiſted wherever their exiſtence was con- 
ſonant to the general arrangement of 


things. We view, without ſurpriſe, in 
regions very diſtant from our own, all 
this general order of nature exiſting, yet 


made up of ſpecies ſo different from ours 


in the different claſſes, that we muſt ne- 
ceſſarily refer them to a diſtinct origin. Is 


it a greater wonder that other, ſpecies 


ſhould be formed upon a model nearly re- 
ſembling ours? . After having gazed with 


admiration at the Paradiſe-birds in an 


 Altatic foreſt, or the Toucans in an Ame- 
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ricari one, and recogniſed the creative 
power that originally placed them there, 
ſhall we perplex ourſelves with endeavour- 
ing to account” how the thruſhes, pigeohs, 
and finches, could get there, and by what 
means, with a general ſimilitude to thoſe 
| tribes as they exiſt with us, the variations 
which diſcriminate them ſhould AVE, been 
e ? 

A decided purpoſe of what we call Na- 
ture, is to give birth to variety; and, ac- 
cording to a remark of Buffon himſelf, 
whatever can exiſt ſeems actually to exiſt. 
She ſports a thouſand ways in colour, 
ſhape, and proportion, keeping only 
within the bounds neceffary to fecure the 
great purpoſes of continuing and propagat- 
ing exiſtence. Why then ſhould migra- 
tion be called in to frame an imagined ge- 
nealogy of kindred tribes, which in one 
country as well as in another, ſerve to fill 
up the great plan of being? In the ve- 
getable kingdom, where, as migration 
cannot have taken place, except in culti- 
vated 1 8 all variations in others muſt 

| | . have 
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have been original, ſcarcely an inſtance can 
be found of perfectly ſimilar ſpecies exiſt- 
ing in the two great continents, even 
where the generical reſemblances are moſt 
ſtriking. But ſo prepoſſeſſed is Buffon 
againſt the notion of the original forma- 
tion of nearly reſembling ſpecies of ani- 
mals in diſtant parts of the world, that 
| where he cannot deny their preſent exiſt- 
ence, and is unable to conceive a natural 
migration, he frequently .invents the moſt 
unlikely ſuppoſition of their conveyance by 
men; and, on the other hand, he as fre- 
quently rejects, without reaſon or autho- 

rity, the ocular teſtimony of travellers to 
their being found in parts of the world 
where he does not chooſe to admit them. 
Of the means by which changes in ori- 
ginal ſpecies may be ſuppoſed to be effect- 
ed, the principal are climate and domeſtica- 
tion. That both of theſe are capable of 
producing conſiderable effects, we can 
ſcarcely doubt; and carefully to enquire 
into theſe, and from a ſeries of eſtabliſhed. 
facts to deduce a ſciemific theory of this 
| K 9 88 
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important part of the animal economy, 
would be a moſt valuable addition to phy- 
ſiology. But to employ them in the ex- 
Planation of perplexing facts, at random 
and: without any proper clue of known 
cauſes and effects, is rather to propagate 
error than true ſcience. Yet this M. de 
Buffon perpetually does, and more eſpe- 
cially with regard to domeſtication. Whe- 
ther by this vague term he underſtands 
ſuch a perfect ſubjection and ſubſerviency 
to man as we ſee in the horſe, and the dog; 
or ſuch a lax connexion with him as ſub- 
ſiſts in the cat and the pigeon, there is 
ſcarcely a change in form and diſpoſition 
which he does not aſcribe to it, as hypo- 
theſis may require. It can ennoble or de- 
baſe, enlarge or diminiſh, ſtrengthen or 
enfeeble, juſt as ſuits the preſent occaſion. 
It has given the camel his bunches and 
calloſities, and has made the horſe ſleek 
and fine-limbed. It has created all the 
varieties of ſhape, ſize, and inſtinct, in 
the family of dogs, from the lap-dog to 
doo maſtiff, from the greyhound to the 
| 8 . N ſpaniel. 
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ſpaniel. - It operates even upon the free 
winged tribes; and contaminates by a 
touch thoſe who only approach it at a diſ- 
tance. To deny the great effect of 
ſuiting and contraſting breeds, of feeding, 
houſing, and exerciſing the animals which 
man ſelects for his particular uſe, would be 
to betray groſs ignorance or prejudice. But, 
on the other hand, to extend the 
tion of known cauſes beyond all bounds 
of proof or analogy, and to apply words 
for the purpoſe of argument, where the 
things are totally diſſimilar, is to level all 
diſtinction n imagination and rea- 
ſon. 

oh damelicaion be ha as a 3 
p reſs every aſſociation between 
nd animals, it is obvious that to rea- 
ſon with any accuracy on its effects, it muſt 
be divided into different ſtages. The firſt 
is that in which they are merely fed un- 
confined; man repaying himſelf for this 
_ care by the opportunity of making prize 
of them more eaſily when he wants them. 
Wild rabbits and pheaſants are in this 

K 3 degree 
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degree of dependence on man. It is but Pl 
little ſtep beyond this to provide them with 
a detached lodging, as pigeons in a dove- 
cote; or even to confine them within 
bounds, provided an ample range be al- 
lowed them, as deer in a park. In all 
theſe caſes no other changes in them can 
be reaſonably ſuppoſed, than ſome dimi- 
nution of their natural ſagacity and active 
powers, owing to the greater eaſe they 
find in ſubſiſting, and perhaps, an im- 
provement in ſize and bulk in the indivi- 
duals from their being better fed. A far- 
ther ſtage is that of animals kept in the 
fold and the yard, whoſe whole ſubſiſtence 
and protection depend on man, and who 
live with him and with their fellow- ſubjects 
in a ſtate of ſociety, but without conſtraint. 
This is the condition of domeſtic fowl, and 
ſwine, Among theſe, varieties of ſize 
and colour begin to ſhew themſelves ; 
which, however, are probably owing not 
| ſimply to their domeſtication, but to the 
contrivance of men, in ſelecting peculiar 


ys or importing foreign varie- 
„„ 3 ties, 
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ties, for the purpoſe of propagating the 
breed ; for without this care, an uniformity 
ſoon comes to prevail, with a ſet of qua- 
lities, derived rather from climate, than 
from other circumſtances. | 

Ihe moſt complete ſtage of . 
cation is that of dogs and of beaſts of bur- 
chen. Theſe are trained up to be the 
ſervants or companions of man; and their 

natural qualities are all directed to this pur- 

poſe. They live a life of perpetual conſtraint. 
Io inſtinct is ſubſtituted habit; to native 
wants and deſires, the will of a maſter. 
Their food, their lodging, their exerciſe, | 
_ the: propagation of their ſpecies, are all 
ſubject to artificial rules. By theſe, varia- 
tions in ſize, ſhape, colour, and faculties of 
all kinds, are carried to their utmoſt ex- 5 
tent. But in order to keep up to any 
given ſtandard, a continued attention and 
ſuperintendence is neceſſary; for all theſe 
acquired variations are merely individual, 
or at leaſt temporary, and the ſpecies has 
a perpetual tendency to relapſe to its na- 


tural model. From this principle, which 
K 4 I believe 
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1 believe is univerſal, it appears an \ erfor 
to aſſign a remote domeſtication of proge- 
nitors, as the cauſe of ſubſiſting varieties 
in wild animals; as it is likewiſe probably 
an error to impute any conliderable alter- 
ations to the very — doinielticity 
in the ſtages firſt deſcribed. 
No writer in Natural Hiſtory dwells ſo 
9 much as Buffon on the manners, and 
what may be called the moral character of 
animals. Theſe ſpeculations are extremely 
curious and entertaining; though you will 
readily conceive that in a writer of a warm 
imagination and lively feelings they will 
be very apt to become fanciful and delu- 
ſory. Thoſe of Buffon will probably 
often appear to you to deſerve this cha- 
racter; though on the other hand it muſt 
be acknowledged in their favour, that his 
perſonal obſervations have in manys in- 
|  Nances been conducted with the moſt pa- 
tient and minute attentions ; and certainly 
very few writers have poſſeſſed equal ad- 
vantages with himſelf. He warns his 
readers — falling into the miſtake of 
| attri ibuting 
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attributing to animals the paſſions and 
ſentiments of men; yet I cannot ſay, that 
he always avoids it himſelf. On the whole, 
Buffon is an author whom all may read 
with pleaſure, but whom none but the in- 
formed and judicious can read with un- 
mixed improvement. | 
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© "ON ORNAMENTAL GARDENING. 


DAR SON, | T7 


ho one of my farmer letters. I hinted 
a future application of the conſiderations 
on nature and art and the love of novelty, 
to another of the fine arts; and I mean 
now. to perform my promiſe in ſome re- 
marks on Ornamental Gardening. | 
There is nothing in which the Engliſh 
taſte more triumphs, than in the change it 
has effected in the whole fyſtem of this art; 
a change which for more than half a cen- 
tury has been gradually taking place, and 
may now be ſaid in this country to be com- 
plete. This conſiſts in entirely baniſhing 
almoſt every thing which conſtituted the 
artifice and contrivance of ancient garden- 
ing, and in their ſtead ſubſtituting a plan 
. 2 of 
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of embelliſhed nature, imitative of the 
ſcenery. of real landſcape, and of which 
the fundamental law is to exclude every 
appearance of regularity. ' Tou have 


feen, I doubt not with pleaſure and admi- 


ration, ſome of the fineſt creations of this 
kind. To you they had all the graces of 


novelty; and viewing them as a tranſient 


ſpectator, without the compariſon of a dif- 

ferent model in your mind; you have per- 
| baps implicitly admitted the principles on 
which the new ſyſtem has obtained ſo uni- 
verſal a preference to the old. Yer, on 
reflection, you will readily perceive the 
great ſhare faſhion muſt have had in ſuch 
a general alteration of taſte; and you may 


be inclined to examine the matter a little 


more cloſely, not for the purpoſe of know- 
ing whether you ought to have been 


pleaſed with what you ſaw—for we ought 
always to be pleaſed when we' innocently 
can but whether ſomething very diffe- 


rent might not pleaſe as much, or more. 


Let us- nad enter * a WEIR of 


this kind. 


\ 


The 
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The e idea of a garden, as it has 
exiſted ; in all ages and countries, is that of 
a place, where, by the aid of culture, ve- 
getable productions may be reared, more 
excellent in kind, and more pleaſing in 
nature. Even in the moſt genial climates, 
it was found that flowers and fruits might 


be much improved by care and ſelection ; 


that a number. of the fineſt plants, greatly 


. beyond the natural variety of any diſtrict, 


nig l be accumulated in One ſpot, and 


cleared of all mixture with the noxious and 


rangement, they might be preſented with 
more advantage to the eye, and formed 


into pleaſing ſpectacles of novelty. In 


bot countries, the delicious luxury of 


cooling ſhades and perpetual verdure 
might be enjoyed to far greater perfection 


in regular walks beneath trees ſelected for 


beauty and.-fragrance, and bordered by 
rills which the hand of art had directed, 


than in the wild foreſt, entangled with 
en, and rendered n by mo- 


raſſes. 


8 
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raſſes. In cold and changeable climates, 
the ſhelter of walls and hedges was abſo- 
lutely requifite for the preſervation of de- 
. licate vegetables, and during a conſider- 
able part of the year was agreeable to the 


perſon who wiſhed to Spc their beau- 


ties. 
No pleaſure derived from art 1 been 


ſo univerſal as that taken in gardens. 


This, in the firſt place, was owing to the 


union of ſimple gratifications they af- 
 forded; not fewer than four of the ſenſes, 
the taſte, ſmell, ſight, and feeling, being 
moſt agreeably affected by horticulture. 
And if the refinements of ornamental ga#- 
dening have excluded the objects of the 
firſt of theſe, it has been only to enjoy the 
reſt in a more exquiſite degree. For a 
garden, therefore, to be fragrant, gay, and 
refreſhing, is as eſſential, as for a houſe to 
afford ſhelter againſt the inclemency of 
the ſeaſons. But the combination of dif- 
ferent pleaſing forms into groups and 
compoſitions of novelty and beauty, is 

what has given the art of gardening a 
; place 
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place among the finer inventions of ge- 
nius. And in judging of the different 
ſtyles of ornamental gardening, we are to 
endeavour to diſcover the principles beſt 
adapted to produce happy effects of this 
kind. * e 03; is” 
Formerly, the pleaſure-garden was al- 
ways conſidered as an appendage to the 
houſe; its plan and decorations were 
therefore a ſubordinate branch of architec- 
ture. That it ſhould have been fo re- 
garded, was very natural. To enjoy the 
plwKwẽbaſures of a garden to advantage, it was 
| neceſſary that they ſhould be near. Its 
fragrance' was received into the apartments 
of the houſe ; its walks invited even the in- 
dolent to ſaunter in the ſun or repoſe under 
the ſhade; and its gay forms and colours 
feaſted the eye with variety of beauty 
within the ſphere of diſtinct viſion. Its 
flights of ſteps, walls, porticos, and ter- 
races, gave the archite& an opportunity 
of gradually letting down the maſſy height 
of his main edifice, and ſhading off ſtone 
into verdure. That ſomething of this 
f kind 
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kind is wanted by the eye, will, I think, 
be acknowledged by every unprejudiced 
obſerver at the firſt view of a modern 
manſion, - riſing unſuſtained from the 
midſt of a naked lawn. Thus regularity 
was a fundamental idea in planning a gar- 
den; and inftead of any endeavour to 
make it reſemble a natural fcene, every 
contrivance. was uſed to produce artificial 


effects with the materials of nature. I can 


| _ ſcarcely admit, however, that the leading 
principle of the art was, 
To form with verdure what the bailde formd 
With ſtone; | | | 
for although trees cut into ſhapes, and 
hedges faſhioned like walls, have occa- 
ſionally been introduced as objects of yul- 
gar admiration, yet better taſte has rather 
aimed at producing novelties more confo- 
nant to the eſſential character of garden 


ſcenery. Of ſome of theſe, nature her- 
ſelf may be ſaid to have afforded the rude 
ſketch. Thus, a woodbine running from 
tree to tree, and encircling the tops of 
bullies, formed a fort of flowering canopy, | 
| wu 
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| which agreeably ſheltered the wanderer 
from ſun and ſhower. Art caught the 


idea, and faſhioned an arbour or treillage, 


the regular frame-work of which directed 
the rambling ſprays to weave an impene- 


trable covering, at the ſame time com- 


 - Mmodious and free. Thus, the velvet car- 


peting of the turfy down, pleaſing to the 


eye and ſoft to the feet, was transferred to 


the © dry {mooth-ſhaven green.“ The 
advantageous elevation of the riſing bank, 


was copied in a terrace. The ſhady walk 


between lofty: trees in a natural wood, was 
improved into the ſtraight clear avenue ; 


and the caſual arcades of intertwiſted 
thickets, ſuggeſted the cloſe walk over- 


arched by bending hazels. Walks of 
gravel or graſs, laid down by line and rule, 


iaterſecting flower-beds and ſhrubberies of 
regular and perhaps fanciful forms, not 


only correſponded with the general regu- 
larity of the outline by which the garden 
was bounded, but amuſed by perſpective 


effects. Water ſpouted up in a jet d'cau 


was a novelty, and certainly a very elegant 
| one. 
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one. The baſon and long canal gave new 
ideas of liquid extenſion. Ornamental 
buildings, ſtatues, urns, and vaſes, inter- 
mixed with ſcenes of verdure and ſolitude, 
pleaſed by the contraſt they afforded to 
ſimilar works of art in the ftreets and 
ſquares of a city. A beautiful plant 
ſhooting. from the midſt of rich carving, = 
over which it threw its eaſy foliage, had — 
ſurely as good a right to admiration, as the ; 
imitation of it in a Corinthian capital. - | - 
| Theſe, and a variety of other inven- 
tions which compoſed the enchanted gar- 


dens of France and Italy, produced in a = 
high degree the general reſult of ſurpriſe. | 1 
The garden was as much a creation of 4 
art, as the palace to which it belonged; i 
and in both, after the purpoſes of utility 1 
were anſwered (by which, in the garden, 4 { 
J mean the ſimple gratifications of the LD” 
ſenſes afforded by the cultivation of ve- =! 
getables) the remainder was addreſſed to ; 1 
the love of novelty. And as it is the = 
characteriſtic of nature in all her works, " 
to ſhun regularity, ſo when art attempted 1q 
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. to produce nat. regularity of Apel. 

tion was che firſt thing thought of. The 
ſame difference that exiſts berween the 

tocky cave or woodland ſhed, and an edi- 
| fice of ſtone or timber, was conceived to 
diſtinguiſh the flowery meadow or thicket, 
from the cultured garden. This idea was 

ſo obvious, that 1 think it wants no de- 
fence; but we are now to conſider whether 
the late reflnement of baniſhing all regu- 
larity, and employing art only to produce 


© i copy of beaütiful nature, be eapable of 


yielding, on the whole, a ann er. of 
pleaſure, 5 A I 

As an objection to the old Aye it has 
been made a kind of univerſal maxim, 
« That the appearance of art always diſ- 
guſts; * but 1 do not diſcover upon what 
principle this is founded. The footſteps 
of art indicate invention, induſtry, order 
they are the footſteps of man. In moſt 
works of the artiſt they cannot be con- 
cealed ; and the very endeavour to conceal 
them is ſuch an exertion of art as muſt 
diſcover itſelf, If, chen, r is intended by 
5 the 
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the-contrivances of modern gardening to 
delude the ſpectator with an idea that the 
ſcenes he beholds are really natural, it is 
certain that the attempt will not ſucceed. 
Nor, indeed, can the owner of the coſtly 
and laboured plan ever wiſh it to ſucceed. 
The pride of art and of opulence will 
not ſuffer this with, Yet many of the 
rules of taſte ſeem to have no other foun- 
dation than to foſter ſuch an illuſion. When 
the Poet of ide Engliſh Garden thinks it ne- 
_ ceffary to give a long receipt in verſe how * 
to make green paint, for the purpoſe of 
rendering inviſible the rails which are to 
ſeparate the paſture from the lawn, we 
may be permitted to regret that either the 
poet or the painter ſhould employ their 
art on an object ſo trivial. I am ſenſible, 
indeed, that in this caſe pride finds a grati- 
fication from an artifice which is to deceiye. _ 
| the ſpectator into the belief, that the ex- 
tent of its poſſeſſions are only terminat- 
ed by the diſtant horizon. This is with 
many the true interpretation of the pre- 
2 cept, 
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cept, to © call in the country” TM make 
it it paſs for their own. 


But we will quit the e of mo- 


| dern gardening, and fairly compare it with 


the ancient, with reſpect to the beauties 


they are both capable of producing. The 


free graces of nature, it is faid, and with 
Juſtice, yield a perpetual fund of variety; 


while the regularity of art cannot avoid a 
conſtant tendency to a tireſome uniformity. 
Whatever, therefore, there be of novelty 
in the fingular ſcenery of an artifical gar- 
den, it is ſoon exhauſted; whereas the in- 
finite diverſity of a natural landſcape pre- 
ſents an inexhauſtible ſtore of new forms. 
It is added, that the forms of nature are 
” intrinſically more beautiful than thofe of 
art; that the flowing ſtrokes of the for- 
mer, compared with the ſtraight lines and 


ſharp angles of the latter, conſtitute the 


eſſential diſtinction between grace and 
ſtiffneſs. Even moral ideas are brought 
in to decide the preference; and a taſte 
1 for nature is ſaid to be equivalent to a 


| \ ; . ; love 
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love of liberty and truth; while the vo- 
taries of art are pronounced ſlaves to fdr- 
mality and conſtraint. As I think there 


are few more impaſſioned admirers of na- 


ture in all her forms than myſelf, I will 
venture to refer to my own feelings on the 


occaſion. Theſe inform me, that the 


pleaſures to be derived from the various 
ſcenery of a fine country, are, indeed, 
ſuperior to any which art can beſtow. 
Architecture, painting, gardening, all fink 
to toys before them. But the compariſon 
1s not between a landſcape and a garden, 


but between one ſtyle of gardening and · 


another; and conceiving myſelf to reſide 


in the midſt of natural beauties, which I 


| may not at all times be able or diſpoſed to 
enjoy, I conſider what /upplemental plea- 


| ſures can beſt fill up the vacancy. In this 


view, a garden, connected with the houſe, 
ping directly beneath the eye, preſenting 
forms novel from their regularity, and 
lich in artificial ornament, offering choice 
of ſun and ſhade, of warmth and coolneſs, 
as the ſeaſon may require, and gradually 
— L -3 ſubſiding 


ernennen 
ſubſiding into the uncultured wildneſs of 
nature does in reality ſeem preferable to 
an imitation of thoſe very ſcenes with which 
J ſuppoſe myſelf already ſatiated. This 
| Imication, if it be in a large ſtyle, is in- 
deed the thing itſelf. To roll a river 
through a new: channel, to ſpread out a 
lake; raiſe mountains, ſooop but vales, and 
plant foreſts, is to create à country——a 
noble effort, certainly, in thoſe who have 
compaſs and fortune ſufficient for the pur- 
| poſe, and who inhabit a diſtrict ſcantily 
provided with natural charms. But this, 


in my idea, is a flight beyond gardening ; 


and if attempted in the limits of a few 
acres, produces only laboured littleneſs. 
The tumbling rills of the Leaſowes were 
ſuch miniature caſcades, that they ap- 
peared more like ſtage ſcenery than ob- 

of romantic nature. And the level 
;awn formed out of three or four paſture 


fields, and dotted with clumps of half a 


dozen dwarfiſh trees, while it is perfectly 
efficacious in communicating to a houſe 
the Fol: « * ſenſation of unſhel- 

_ tered 
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tered nakedneſs, can excite no image of 
the grandeur of a wide- expanded plain. 

J ſhould perhaps venture to ſuggeſt an 
union of ſome kind between the two 
taſtes, were I not deterred by the deci- 
five ſentence of the Poet, who pronounces 
them abſolutely irreconcileable; and in 
conſequence, though with manifeſt reluc- 
 rance,' dooms to deſtruction che venerable - 
avenue of * LING May have heard the 


of Siduey's, vo 57 perchance, of Surry 5 reed, 
Heav'ns | muſt they fall? They muſt, th Cir! 
doom i is paſt, | 


And why ?—Becauſe nature abhors a 
ſtraight line even more than ſhe formerly 
did a vacuum. And this, too, is the dictate 
of the bard who has tranſplanted the un- 

natural Greek chorus into, the Engliſh 
drama! | 
With ſome indignation, but more plea- 
ſure, I turn to another Poet, and emi- 
nently a poet of nature too, who has conſe- 
crated this noble production of united art 
„ and 


-» 
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and nature in verſes which, I dare predict, 
will outlive the ſentence of its deſtruction. 


| How airy and how light the graceful arch, 

Yet awful as the conſecrated roof 

Re-echoing pious anthems ! while beneath, 
The checquer'd earth ſeems reſtleſs as a flood 
Bruſh'd by the wind. So ſportive is the bght 
_Shot thro” the boughs, it dances as they dance, 

Shadow and ſunſhine intermingling quick, : 
And dark'ning and enlight'ning, as the hows 
bad wanton, 1 moment, every ſpot. 
Cowezs's . 


L cannot: conclude my hog le letter Lowe 


bred ſo lr: 
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ON POPE'S ESSAY ON CRITICISM. = 


DEAR sow, | ; 
Tnovc it is for the 5 ban a poor 


employment to endeavour to point out 


faults in a performance of reputation, and 
to diminiſh the admiration with which it 
has vfually been regarded, yet as far as in- 


culcating the true principles of literature 


is of any conſequence, it is important oc- 
caſionally to diſcuſs the merits of thoſe 
works on which the public taſte is chiefly 
formed. And this is peculiarly juſt and 
proper with reſpect to ſuch pieces as are 
themſelves critical, and written with the 
profeſſed intention of eſtabliſhing rules for 
compoſing and judging. Among works of 
this kind, few are more diſtinguiſhed than 


8 * on — If the circum- 


ſtance 


— 
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ſtance of its being written in verſe have, on 
the one hand, impaired its authority, on the 
other, it has ſerved to make it more read, 
and to fix its maxims more thoroughly in 
the memory. In fact, few pieces are more 
referred to in the way of quotation; and 
after the high praiſes it has received from 
fach names as Warburton, Johnſon, and 
Warton, its influence upon the opinions 
of writers and readers cannot be ſuppoſed 
inconſiderable. Such commendations, 
indeed, render it a hazardous taſk: to call 
in queſtion its merits. But my experience 
of men and books has not ſerved to aug- 
I can give good reaſons, for the objec- 
tions I ſhall make, I fear not that you will 
| __ my attempt as preſumptyous. "af 
Nr, Warburton, at the cloſe of his 
ener on this Eſſay, ſtrongly calls . 
it to the reader's recollection, that its au- 
thor had not attained his twentieth year. 
This view of it as a juvenile performance 
is a very proper one. It may juſtly ex- 
cite our admiration of the carly diſplay of 
n 85 c Poetical 
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poetical powers it exhibits, and ſhould 
ſuggeſt every /indulgence of candour to 
its defects; but it ſhould make us heſitate 
in attributing to it that comprehenſion of 
view and aceuracy of conception, which 
were by no means the moſt ſtriking quali 
ties of the author in the full maturity of 
' his powers. It does not belong to my 
purpoſe to point out the imperfections 
with which it abounds as a mere poetical 
compoſition. What I have to do with, 
are the falſe thoughts and vicious princi- 
ples, which render it a very unſafe guide 
in matters of taſte, notwithſtanding the 
large admixture of maxims founded on 
good ſenſe, and ed with the n 
brilliancy of languaggddme 
With reſpect to the method of "oe piece, 
as far as it really poſſeſſes a method not 
forcibly. held together, by the commenta- 
tor's chain, it may be affirmed, that the 
arrangement of matter is ſimple and natu- 
ral, but not very cloſely adhered to. Ma- 
ny of the rules and remarks are brought in 
with line connexion with what preceded, 


and 
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and apparently might be en with- 
out injury. And after all Warburton has 
done for Pope, and his diſciple for Ho- 
race, it is certain that the reader of each 
poet will ſcarcely, without a previous 
clue, become ſenſible of more than a fet 
of detached maxims, connected bg w 


the general ſubject. 


Pope begins with an aſſertion which, if | 


true, would render his work of very con- 
fined utility, namely, that critics, as well as as 


Poets, muſt be born ſuch. 


Boch muſt alike from heay'n derive their light, 
- Theſe born to judge, as well as thoſe to write. 


And he further limits the profeſſion of 


_ eriticiſm, by requiring that both talents | 
- ſhould be united in the ſame perſon. _ 
1 


ko themſelves excel, 
And cenſure freely who Have written well. 
But ſurely both theſe ye very falſe no- 


tions; for nothing ſeems to be more a 
matter of acquirement than the habit of 
Judging accurately on works of art; and 
_ habit appears from innumerable in- 


0 be perfectly diſtinct from the 
faculty 
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faculty of practiſing the arts. Indeed 

they have much oftener exiſted en 
_ combined. 


* Thusi in the ſoul while Memory prevails, 
The ſolid power of Underſtanding fails; 
Where beams of warm Imagination play, 
The Memory s ſoft figures melt away. 


The beauty of imagery in theſe e, 
ſhould not make us blind to the want of 


juſtneſs in the thought. To repreſent 


ſtrength of memory as incompatible with 
ſolidity of underſtanding, 1s fo obviouſly 
contrary to fact, that I preſume the author 
had in his eye only the caſe of extraordi- 
nary memory for names, dates, and things 
which offer no ideas to the mind; which 


has, indeed, been often diſplayed in great 


perfection by mere idiots. For, it is dif- 
ficult to conceiye how the faculty, of judg- 
ment, which conſiſts in the compariſon of 
different ideas, can at all be exerciſed 


without the power of ſtoring up ideas in 


the mind, and calling them forth when 
7 required. F. rom the ſecond couplet, ap- 


parently 
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parently meant to be the converſe of the 


firſt, one would ſuppoſe that he conſidered 


the underſtanding and the imagination as 
the ſame faculty, elſe the counterpart is 
deſective. Further, ſo far is it from be- 
ing true, that imagination obliterates the 
figures of memory, that the circumſtance 
which cauſes a thing to be remembered is 


principally: its being aſſociated with other 


ideas by the agency of the imagination. 
If the poet only meant, that thoſe ideas 
about which 1 is n- s 


| Kind; the wealth is true; br it ſhould 


um been differently expreſſed, 

One Science only will one Genius fit. 
This maxim is as falſe, as it is diſ- 
couraging, and derogatory | from the 
powers of the human mind. It is, per- 


haps, generally true, that the genius is 
exeluſively fitted for attaining excellence 
in one of the great claſſes of mental ac- 
-quilitions, as ſcience, art, invention, &c. 
but he who can make himſelf maſter of 


. one 
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done ſcience properly ſo called, may com. 
monly with equal application attain * 


other. 
\ Firſt follow Nature. * 


This trite rule can be of lie aſe withs 
out being opened and exemplified... It is 


perfectly obvious, that in all the arts 


which are imitative or deſcriptive of na- 


ture, ſhe muſt be the archetype; but the 


proper manner of ſtudying nature, and 
transferring its images to each particular 
ſpecies of the works of art, variouſly 
combined, contraſted, and perhaps height- 
ened and altered, is the great Auer 
on which their true theory and practice is 
founded. We ſhall ſoon ſee, that Pope 
cuts ſhort all diſcuſſions of this kind, by 


reducing his general precept to the ſingle : 


praftical direction, Imitate the ancients. 8 


Wen firſt young Maro, ce. 


| That Virgil, not only in his general 
Plan, but in moſt of the ſubordinate parts, 
was a Cloſe copyiſt of Homer, is undeni⸗ 
able, whatever be thought of the ſuppoſil 
tion that he ſet out with a deſign of draw 
: ing 
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ing aß the ſources. of nature, and was 
diverted from it by the diſcovery , that 
« Nature and Homer were the ſame.” 
The modern idolatry of Shakeſpear has 
elevated bim to the ſame degree of au- 
thority among us; and critics have not 
been wanting, who have confidently 
drawn from his characters the proofs and 
 lluftrations of their theories on the human 
mind. But what can be more unworthy 
of the true critic and philoſopher, than ; 
| ſuch an implicit reliance on any man, how 
exalted ſoever his genius, eſpecially on 
thoſe who lived in the infancy of their 
art? If an. epic poem be a repreſenta- 
tion of nature in a courſe of heroic action 6 
it muſt be ſuſceptible of as much variety 
as nature herſelf ; and ſurely it is more de- 
trable that a poet of original genius ſhould 
give full ſcope to his inventive powers, 
under the reſtrictions of ſuch laws only as 
are founded on nature, than that he ſhould 
fetter himſelf with rules derived from the 
practice of a predeceſſor. | When Pope 


praiſes the ancient rules for compoſition on 
VNN the 
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the ground that they were © diſcayer'd not 
devis'd,” and were only © nature me- 
thodized, he gives a juſt notion of what 
they ought to be. But when he ſuppoſes 
Virgil to have been properly © checked in 
his bold deſign of drawing from Nature's 
fountains,” and in conſequence to have 
confined his work within rules as ſtri&t 

; As if the Stagyrite o*erlook'd each line, | 
how can he avoid the force of his own 
_ ridicule, where a little further in this very 
piece, he laughs at Dennis for 

Conclading all were deſperate ſots and faole 

Who durſt-depart from Ariſtotle's rules? 

Such are the inconſiſtencies of a writer 
who ſometimes utters notions derived from 
reading and education, ſometimes the ſug- 

geſtions of native good ſenſe! | 
© S$ome beauties yet no precepts can declare, 

or here's a happineſs as well as care. 

1 the meaning of the writer here is 
4 that rules will not ſtand inſtead of 
genius, and that a poet's greateſt beauties 
are rather the reſult of a happy flow of 


| nw than Wn * purſuit of precepts, 
the 
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the truth of the remark is indiſputable, 
But if, applying to the critic, he means to 
tell him that certain poetical beauties are 
irreducible to rational principles, and only 
to be referred to luck, chance, a brave dij- 
order, and ſuch other unmeaning notions, 
we may aſſert that he was indeed young in 
the philoſophy of criticiſm. - He appears, 
however, to have been in the right train, 
when he ſays, that where the 1 licence 
anſwers its purpoſe, - 17 0 

that Licence 19 05 ; 
but he confuſes all * oy the often- 
quoted maxim, 


Great Wits ſometimes may aden offend, 
And riſe to faults true Critics dare not mend ; 


for he ought rather to have concluded, 
that ſuch ſucceſsful deviations. from com- 
mon practice are not faults; and that the 
true critic ſhould enlarge his rules to the 
comprehenſion of theſe real, though un- 
uſual, excellencies. So much, indeed, 
does he perplex himſelf between venera- 
tion for ancient rules, and regard to the 
. of eminent poets, that the whole 

r 
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paſſage is full of contradictions, which 


coſt his commentator much fruitleſs pains 


to reconcile, and oblige him to take ſhel- 


ter in a compariſon between the ſublimi- 


ties of poetry, and the myſteries of reli- 


gion, « ſome of which joy above reaſon, 


and ſome contrary to it.“ 


Pope goes on to obſerve, that ia 
the ancients may make thus free with their 
own rules, yet that modern writers ſhould 
copy this indulgence with caution, and 
not without © their precedent to plead.” 


On the contrary, a liberal mode of reaſon- 
ing would allow more freedom to the 
moderns, who poſſeſs ſuch ſtores of new 
ideas, to deviate from ancient rules, than 
to. the ancientꝭ who aye and ac. 
ledged them. 


Thoſe oft are ſtratagems which errors ſeem, 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 


Either Steel or Addiſon, in one of his 


periodical papers, humourouſly deſires his 


reader, when he finds him dull, to ſup. 


Nas he has a deſign in it. This doctrine 
M2 is 
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is here ſeriouſly inculcated with reſpect to 
the ancients ; but its abſurdity is ſo manifeſt, 
that we may regard it only as the lively 
fally of a young author who was fond of 
faying ſmart things, without being ſolici- 
tous about their truth. A judicious poet 
may deſignedly under-2orite ſome parts of 
a long work, or, rather, he will find it im- 
Poſſible to be every where equally bril- 
liant, but he will never with deſign write 
what is childiſh and n if be thinks it 
to be ſuch. = 

Hail Bards triumphant, 105 in Napp days! 
This noble eulogy on the poets of anti- 
quity is not to be admitted without many 
exceptions and limitations; eſpecially if 
it is meant to extend to all that unequal 
and motley aſſemblage of writers known 

by the title of be claſſics. Of theſe, ma- 
ny are valued and read merely becauſe 
they are ancients; and even the moſt ex- 
eellent afford ſufficient ſcope for manly. 
enticiſm, which can never arrive at ſoli- 
dity of principles, if it is obliged to re- 
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gard the negligences and defects of great 
_ writers with ſilent reverence. 

True Wit is Nature to advantage dreſs'd, 
What oft was thought, but ne'er ſo well expreſs'd; 


Some thing, whoſe truth convinc'd at fight we find, 
That gives us back the i image of our mind. | 


The Poet, in cenſuring | * narrow and 
partial taſtes of ſome critics, begins with 
that for £conzeit, or a glitter of dazzling 
thoughts riſing one after another without 
meaning and connexion, |. This is falſe 
wit; as a contraſt to which, he gives a 
definition of the true, in the preceding 
lines. But he has evidently, by this pur- 
poſe of contraſting the two kinds, been 
led to a deſcription which exhibits none of 

the peculiar features of wit, as other writ- 
ers have repreſented it, or as he himſelf 
uſually underſtands it. By this definition, 
any juſt moral ſentiment, any exact picture 
of a natural object, x clothed in good x- 
preſſion, would be wit. Its teſt being an 
agreement with images previouſly exiſting 
in our own minds, no other quality is re- 
quiſite to ĩt but truth. Even uncommon- 


M ſs 
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neſs is not taken into the character; for we 
muſt gen have thought it, and be able to 
recognize it at ſight. Nor has he given 
any diſtinct idea of that advantageous dreſs 
which makes a natural thought witty. No 
_ dreſs can ſuit ſome thoughts ſo well as the 
moſt ſimple. Exalted ſentiments of the 
heart, and ſublime objects in nature, ge- 
neralhy ſtrike moſt when preſented in lan- 
guage the leaſt ſtudied. Indeed, he uſes, 
within a few lines, the very ſame meta- 
phor of dreſs, in expoſing the finical taſte 
of thoſe who value a work for the ſtyle 
rather than the ſenſe; and the fact cer- 
tainly is, that the moſt confeſſedly witty 
woes have often been little ſolicitous as 
to the manner of expreſſing their notions. 
Pope evidently entertains' a different 
conception of wit from that of the defini- 
tion above quoted, in the lines onal 
following, 
As ſhades more freetly recommend the light, 


so modeſt plainneſs ſets off ſprightly wit. 
For works may have more wit than does them 
good, 


| As bo bodies periſh thro? exceſs of blood. 
Now, 
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Now, © modeſt plainneſsꝰ is no foil or 
contraſt to wit as characterized in the de- 
finition, becauſe it may be the moſt © ad- 
vantageous dreſs for a thought. Again, 

that wit which may ſuperabound in a work, 
muſt be a different thing from “ natural 
imagery joined to good expreſſion,” for in 
. thoſe, what danger can there be of ex- 
ceſs? He was certainly now recurring in 
his mind to thoſe brilliant flaſhes, which, 
though often introduced with falſe judg- 
ment, are not, however, falſe wit. 

The two characters of bad critic and 
bad poet are groſsly confounded in the 
paſſage relating to poetical numbers; for 
though it be true, that vulgar readers of 
poetry are chiefly attentive to the melody 
of the verſe, yet it is not they who admire, 

but the paltry verſiſier who employs, mono- 

' tonous ſyllables, feeble expletives, and a 
dull routine of unvaried rhymes. Again, 
an ordinary ear is capable of perceiving 
the beauty ariſing from the ſound being 
made an echo. to the ſenſe—indeed it is 
one of the moſt obvious beauties in poetry 

M4 but 
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but it is no eaſy taſk for the poet to ſuc- 
ceed in his attempts to render it ſo, as 
Pope has ſufficiently proved by the mi- 
ferable failure of ſome of an in 
_ illuftration of the precept. 
The pow'r'of muſie all our hearts Allow, 
And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now. 
Muſic properly ſo called, and the me- 
lody reſulting from verſification, are things 
radically different in their nature and prin- 
ciples, though perpetually confounded in 
the figurative language of poets and writ- 
ers on polite literature. Nor, indeed, do 
we poſſeſs terms by which theſe two kinds 
of pleaſing found can well be ſeparately 
deferibed. The names and characters, 
however, of poet and muſician, are ſuffi- 
ciently diſcriminated ; and Pope has com- 
mitted a groſs error in confounding them 
in the preſent inſtance. There is no re- 
ſemblance between the manner in which 
Alexander was uffected by the mfc of 
Timotheus, and that in which we are af- 
fected by the portry of Dryden deſcriptive 
of that event. The fut was; as ſtory re- 
8 lates, 
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lates, an inſtance of the powers of pure 
The latter is a moſt animated picture of 
ſucceſſive diſplays of paſſion; and much 
more reſembles the effect of a hiſtory- 
painting, than of a piece of muſic. The 
mere verſification is a very inferior point 
in Dryden's Ode, though it is a principal 
one in Pop-'s rival Ode on St. Cecilia's 
day. Alexander's Feaſt ſet to Handel's 
muſic may, indeed, be paralleled to the 
performance of the Grecian; but then 
Handel, and not Dryden, is the modern 
Timotheus. It is ludicrous enough, that 
Pope's compariſon of Dryden to a harper, 
ſhould come fo near to the idea formed of 
Pope himſelf by a crowned head, who is 
reported, on hearing the poet greatly ex- 
tolled in his preſence, with a view of at- 
tracting his notice, to have aſked, if Mr. 
Pope were a fiddler. 
Fools admire, but men of ſenſe approve. 
This prudiſh ſentence has probably 
made as many formal coxcombs in litera- 
ture, as Lord Cheſterficld's opinion on 
i | the 
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the vulgarity of laughter, has among men 
of high breeding. As a general maxim, 
it has no foundation whatever in truth. 
Proneneſs to admiration is a quality rather 
of temper than of underſtanding; and if it 
often attends light minds, it is alſo inſepa- 
rable from that warmth of imagination 
which is requiſite for the ſtrong perception 
of what is excellent in art and nature. 
Innumerable inſtances might be produced 
of the rapturous -admiration with which 
men of genius have been ſtruck at the 
view of great performances. It is enough 
here to mention the poet's favourite critic, 
Longinus, who is far from being contented 
with cool approbation, but gives free ſcope 
to the molt enraptured praiſe. Few things 
indicate a mind more unfavourably conſti- 
tuted for the fine arts, than a ſlowneſs in 
being moved to the admiration of excel- 
lence; and it is certainly better that this 
paſſion ſhould at firſt be excited by ob- 
jects rather inadequate, than that it ſhould 
not be excited at all. 
1 properly exhorting his critic to 
candour 
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candour and good-nature, the poet is, 
however, indulgent enough to point out 
| ſome topics on which he may be as ſour 
and ſevere as he pleaſes. The firſt fault 
given up to his rage is Ogſcenity; and 
doubtleſs, if the critic think it worth his 
while to direct his formidable artillery 
againſt ſuch an obvious violation of pro- 


priety, no friend of virtue and decorum - 


will reſtrain him. Tt was not, however, 
perfectly decent in Pope to expreſs ſuch a 
rigid zeal on this ſubje&, when ſeveral of 
his own juvenile pieces, ſtill preſerved in 
all editions of his works, are by no means 
free from the blemiſh he ſtigmatizes. 

The next devoted crime is Tmpiety. 
Now, a perſon may be very converſant 
with the rules of poetical criticiſm, with- 
out being able exactly to determine on the 
validity of a charge of impiety ; and there 
is good reaſon to ſuſpect that our young 
lawgiver was himſelf in this caſe, He 


lays, 


The following licence of a foreign reign | | 
Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain; 


Then 
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Then takes Prieſts reform'd the nation, 
And taught more pleaſant methods of ſalvation. 


Socinian is a very potent term of abuſe, 
and has, at various periods, been applied 
with ſingular advantage by thoſe who 
wiſhed to render their antagoniſts odious; 
yet the religion Socinus profeſſed will bear 
compariſon, in point of fervency and pu- 
rity, with that of the moſt ſaintly names 
upon record. As to the more pleaſant 
methods of falvation,” we are told by the 
right reverend annotator (a much better 
authority on this ſubject than the poet) 
that-they were the duties of Chriſtian mo- 
rality, whigh ſucceeded the doctrines of 
grace and ſatisfaction held in the preced- 

ing age. Now, that theſe new divines 
their predeceſſors, by ſubſtituting practice 
0 belief, and a man's ovn efforts to vica- 
rious ſatisfaction, is not a very obvious 
ft; nor is it a neceſſary conſequence f 
fuch tenets, that © vice ſhould find a flat- 
terer in the pulpit.” Such Monſters, 


whateuer the poet might think, are not to 
be 
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be ſubdued by the thunders of belles-let- 
tres critics, but by the adamantine wea- 
pons of ſound argument. 

Here I cloſe my remarks on ik 
performance. It would be no difficult 
taſk to adduce from it many more in- 
ſtances of ſhallow judgment on books 
and things, either incidentally mentioned, 
or deſigned as exemplifications of his 
rules; but my purpoſe was to ſhew you 
how little it deſerves the high eſtimation 
in which it has been held as a didactic 
work. This, I truſt, has ſufficiently ap- 
| peared, from the vague and inconſequent 

manner of thinking on fundamental points, 

diſplayed in the cited paſſages. The cha- 


, rafter of a conſummate critic at twenty is 


what Pope may well reſign, and ſtill retain 
enough of juſt reputation to place him in 
the moſt conſpicuous rank of Engliſh * 

terature. 
F arewell ! 
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IETER * 


o THE ANALOG Y BETWEEN MENTAL AND 
| BODILY DISEASE. q 


7 DEAR SON, ; 

Ir has been aſlerted, that every man's 
way. of thinking takes a tinge from his 
profeſſion or manner of life. Of the 
truth of this remark I am perſonally ſenſi- 
ble, from the habir I have formed of ap- 

plying: medical ideas to moral ſubjects. It is 
indeed, nothing new to regard all mental 
vices and defects as ſo many diſeaſes of that 
part of our frame; and moraliſts of all 
ages have been fond of running compa- 
riſons between maladies of the body and 
the mind. Yet I cannot but think, that 


| ſomething ſtill remains to be done in the 


practical application of the doctrine; and 


that it is of importance, both with reſpect. 
to the ſucceſsful treatment of mental diſ- 


eaſes, 
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* and to the preſervation of our tran- 
quillity under a view of the evils of life, 
that this reſemblance ſnould be ſtrongly . 
impreſſed. on our thoughts. . 

One conſequence would undoubtedly 
be the reſult; that we ſhould not expect to 
cure theſe diſorders by trifling and caſual 
remedies, but ſhould fix our confidence 
ſolely on ſome vigorous plan, [conſiſting 
in the reſolute application of oppo/ites, upon 
the medical maxim, contraria contrariorum 
N remedia. It is the want of power or 
reſolution to put in practice this grand 
principle of the healing art, that renders 
moral diſtempers in general ſo inveterate. 
W hat can be relied upon to oppoſe ſtrong 

natural inclination, conſtant example, and 

confirmed habit, but ſome agent equally 

powerful, which ſhall, not in the way of 
_ perſuaſion, but by coercive force, be em- 
ployed to draw over the mind to a con- 
trary ſtate of feeling? here this can 
be put in practice, there is no caſe of mo- 
ral depravity ſo deſperate as to be without 
the hope, nay, perhaps, without the cer- 

8 . rainty, 
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tainty, of a cure; where it cannot, the 


ſlighteſt vitiation is hardly to be removed. 


It is not without experience that I ſpeak 


in this matter. More than once has it 
happened to me to be conſulted as a friend 


on occaſion of the diſcovery of very rui- 
nous tendencies in young perſons. In 


theſe inſtances, diſſuading all petty expe- 


clients, I recommended ſuch a total change 


of external circumſtances, as would of ne- 
ceffity induce as complete a change of views 
and habits —and the event 3 * 


advice. That this was a right 


was, indeed, ſuffieiently obvious; n. * 


might not be ſo obvious that it was the 


enly right one; at Jeaſt, parental" indul- 
gence is frequently glad to ſhelcer itſelf 
under the plauſibility of ſome leſs decifive 


has a juſt notion of the operation of no- 
lives upon the mind, it will be very appa- 
rent, that as long as thoſe which are in- 


duced for the purpoſe of remedy continue 
inferior in force to thoſe which nouriſh 


bats diſeaſe, no benefir whatever can be 


expected 
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expected from their application. Actions 
which we would avert will either be done, 
or not be done. They will infallibly be 
done, if the motives for them preponde- 
rate; they will not be done, if the con- 
trary takes place. There is no medium: 
and ſuch is the power of habit, that every 
inſtance either of yielding or of reſiſting, 


favours a ſimilar termination when the 


trial next octurs. Whence may be de- 


monſtratively ſhewn the weakneſs of ex- 
pecting any advantage from the mere re- 


petition of efforts that have uy n 
unavailing. e e 
Lou are better ee * myſelf 
with' the ſcholaſtic controverſies concern- 
ing liberty and neceſſity. I frequently hear 
them called mere logomachies, and ſuch 
Jam inclined to ſuppoſe: they are, when 
carried to their utmoſt degree of abſtrac- 


tion. But that they are not entirely with- 
ractical effects upon common minds, 

Jam from obſervation convinced; and in 
particular, 1 have no doubt that the ten- 


e of the popular na concerning 


N man's 


> — 
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man's free- agency, is to inſpire too much 
confidence in the efficacy of the feebler 
aids to morality, ſuch as precept and ar- 
gumentation, By thoſe who entertain ex- 
alted ideas of the ſelf-determining power 
of the ſoul, it is readily conceived, that 
placing before it an irrefragable ſyllogiſm 
in favour of virtue can ſcarcely fail to ena- 
ble it to reſiſt all the allurements of vice, 
But the poet could long ago pronounce, 
<« Video meliora, proboque, deteriora ſe- 
quor ;” the true interpretation of which is, 
that conviction of the underſtanding is not 
the ſtrongeſt motive that can be n 
to the human mind. 

A perſon cannot have ſurveyed man- 
kind with an attentive eye, without per- 
ceiving in many caſes ſuch an irreſiſtible 
ſeries of cauſes operating in the formation 
of character, as muſt convince him of the 
actual exiſtence of a moral neceſſity ;—that 
is, of ſuch an ene prepollency of 
motives tending to one point, that in no 

one inſtant of a man's life could he be 
poked reptile o of a courſe of action dif- 


ferent 
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ferent from that he has really adopted. 
Purſue an individual belonging to any one 
of the ſtrongly-marked claſſes in ſociety 
from the cradle to the grave, and fee if the 
proceſs of fixing his character have not 
been as regular and unalterable as that of 


his bodily conſtitution. Take one of 


thoſe, too frequent in this great metropo- 


lis, who may be ſaid to be ſuckled with 
vice and infamy, the breed of a proſtitute 


and houſebreaker, born and educated in 
the precincts of St. Giles's. With the 
firſt uſe of language he learns blaſphemy 
and obſcenity; his little hands are prac- 
tiſed in picking pockets,” and his infant 
underſtanding in framing tricks and falſe- 
hoods. His early pleafures are dram- 
drinking and debauchery of every ſpecies; 
and when not rouſed by appetite or com- 
pulſion, he paſſes away the time in the 
ſtupidity of ſloth. He ſees nothing be- 
fore him but acts of rapine, cruelty, and 
brutality. Chaſtiſements teach hinv craft, 

and inflame his paſſion for miſchief. Not 
_ the duties of religion and the obliga- 

85 Na tions 
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tions of virtue are things utterly beyond 
his comprehenſion, but he is a perfect 
ſtranger to all the comforts of decent life. 
Thus by the all powerful force of educa- 
tion and habit he is formed into the cha- 
racter of a ferocious beaſt; certain to end 
his life by violence, if it be not ſooner cut 
off by the conſequences of intemperance. 
This, it will be ſaid, is an extreme caſe; 
but even in the oppoſite rank of ſociety, 
among thoſe who, as we commonly ſay, 
may live as they like, inſtances may be 
found of equal ſubjugation to the law of 
neceſſity. - Take the heir to a large en- 
tailed eſtate, brought up while a child in a 
houſe diſtinguiſhed for riotous luxury a nd 
irregularity. . Let hint be nurſed in ideas 
of ſelf-conſequence, flattered by obſequi- 
vous ſervants, and indulged in every caprice 
of appetite and paſſion by weak or negli- 
gent /parents. | Transfer him to a public 
ſchool, with a large allowance of pocket- 
money; and thence, when riſing to man- 
hood, to ſome. genteel college in an univer- 
* Then ſend him on his travels, ac- 
— 
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companied by an ignorant mercenary tu- 
tor. Let him make a due ſtay in every 
corrupt metropolis in Europe, the reſort 

of his idle countrymen; and- finiſh by Au- 


dying the town in his own, Laſtly, return 


him with a complete apparatus of guns, 
horſes and hounds to his native woods, 
there to reſide the uncontrouled lord of a 
herd of tenants and dependents, with no 


other object in life than to take his plea- 


ſure and maintain his hereditary ſway. Is 


it in the nature of things poſſible that this 


man ſhould turn out anything elſe than a 
low-minded, brutal, tyrannical debauchee ? 

The phyſician knows that certain modes 
of living will infallibly bring on certain 
diſeaſes, which will deſcend from parents 
to children, and can never be extirpated 
as long as the original cauſes prevail. The 


moraliſt may equally foretel certain vices 


as the conſequence of certain conditions 
and manners in ſociety, which will prove 
unconquerable while circumſtances remain 
the ſame, The morbid tendency in both 
caſes is too ſtrong to be counteracted by 

1 9 common 
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common remedies. Nothing but a total 
change of habit, effected by means equally 
powerful and long - continued with thoſe 
which bred the malady, can work a cure. 
To eſtabliſn ſuch an alteratius plan has 
been the aim of all the great reformers of 
mankind. It was that, you know, of our 


5 moſt revered friend, Mr. Howard, who 


was fully ſenſible what a combination of 
corrective powers was neceſſary to pro- 
duce any conſiderable and laſting effects 
upon perſons long hardened by criminal 
courſes. But ſuch coercive methods can 
only, in the common ſtate of things, be 
applied to thoſe who have made them- 
ſelves the objects of legal puniſhment. 
For the reformation of a whole people, 
and eſpecially of the higher claſſes, no- 
thing can be relied upon but one of thoſe 
grand remedial proceſſes, which are proba- 
bly within the moral plan of Providence. 
Nations whom a long courſe of proſperity 
| has rendered vain, arrogant, and luxuri- 
ous, in whom increaſing opulence has ge- 
nerated increaſed wants and deſires, for 
1 r the 
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the gratification of which all barriers of 
honour and juſtice are broken down, who 
are arrived at that ſtate in which, accord- 
ing to the energetic expreſſion of the Ro- 
man hiſtorian, they can neither bear their 
vices nor the remedies of them; — are 
only to be brought back to a right ſenſe 
of things by ſome ſignal cataſtrophe, 
which ſhall change the whole form of their 
affairs, and oblige them to ſet out afreſh, 
as it were, in the world. A conviction 
that ſuch events are neceſſary, and that they 
are kindly intended as remedies of greater 
evils than they immediately occaſion, is 

the only conſideration that can tranquiliſe 
the heart of a beneyolent man who lives 
in a period when theſe awful operations 
are in a peculiar manner carrying on *. 
It may reconcile him to the various de- 
lays and fluctuations in the progreſs to- 
wards a final event which he cannot but 
ardently deſire. It may convince him 


* Solet fieri, Hoc parum eſt: debuit fieri. 


Decernuntur iſta, non accidunt. | 
| SENEC. Epr/. 
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that notbing is loft ; that no evils are with- 
out their correſpondent benefits; and 


that when he wiſhes for a ſpeedy ſettle- 
ment of things by the quiet operation of 
reaſon, without any of the harſh methods 

by which ſtubborn vices are to be forcibly 
eradicated, he wiſhes for an impractica- 
bility as great, as the ſurgeon who would 


hope to cure an inveterate cancer without 


the knife or the. cauſtic. - 


eee Gow latch re- 


fetions: of this kind are particularly ſea- 


ſonable. You are capable of giving them 
their due force; and even ſhould you find 
yourſelf totally miſtaken in your expecta- 
tions as to the reſult of ſuppoſed remedial 
proceſſes, you are provided with princi- 
ples which will enable you to acquieſce in 
the humble confidence that, however diſ- 
tant, the time will come, when all evils 
both natural and moral ſhall receive their 
final cure. 


LETTER 


LETTER XVIII. 


—— 


ON SPLEEN AND LOW SPIRITS. 


Do not be alarmed, my dear Son, at 
the ſubject of my preſent letter. It is not 
becauſe I have obſerved in you any indi- 
cations of a tendency to /ow ſpirits that I 
make them my topic, but becauſe I know 
them to be the malady that moſt eaſily 
beſets perſons of a literary turn and ſeden- 
tary profeſſion, And however youth and 
variety of purſuit. may at preſent ſecure 
you- againſt their attacks, the time will 
probably come, when it will require ſome 
effort on your part to reſiſt an, enemy, 
whoſe aſſaults become continually more 
and more pertinacious, with leſs and leſs 


pour to repel os 5 
30. 


ications, ſerious and humourous, moral 
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So general, indeed, is the evil of low 
ſpirits in certain conditions, that I conſider 
It as the grand leveller of human life — the 
malignant ſpell that renders all the diſtinc- 


tions of rank, knowledge, and underſtand * 
ing, almoſt totally inefficacious in creating 


thoſe differences of degree in happineſs 
that ſhould ſeem almoſt neceſſarily to re- 
fult from them. It is that which makes 


the ſplendid palace and luxurious banquet 


of the nobleman leſs pleaſant to him than 
his poor hut and coarſe meal to the la- 
bourer ;—which defeats the well-imagined 
ſchemes of - enjoyment from liberal cu- 
rioſity and literary leiſure; ich inſuſes 
lifilefſaeſs and diſguſt amid the moſt ſtu- 
died refinements of public amuſement ;— 
which, in ſhort, ſooner or later, gives con- 


vincing proof of the vanity of expecting 


to live happily by mag _ to be en- 
tertained. 


This n ab ha name of Spleen, 
has been the ſubje& of a variety of pub- 


and 
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and medical. Among the reſt, it has 
given title to one of the moſt original 
poems in our language, replete with wit, 
imagery, and obſervation of mankind in 
an uncommon degree. I need ſcarcely 
tell you that I mean Green's poem of the | 
Spleen. The author ſeems, like Horace, 
to have roved through the regions of phi- 
loſophical ſpeculation without any deciſive 
choice, till at length he ſettled in a refined 
and rational epicuriſm. His favourite 
maxim is, to let the world glide by, view- 
ing its ſhifting ſcenes as objects of amuſe- 
ment, without being enough intereſted in 
any to fee} acutely from diſappointment. 
His is the philoſophy of good-humoured 
ſpeculative indolence; and if a man wants 
_ excuſes for ſitting ſtill and avoiding every 
cauſe of trouble and vexation, he can no 
where furniſh himſelf with happier quota» 
tations. Who has not heard of > 


Reforming 2 are none of mine, 
To mend the world's a vaſt deſign, 
Like theirs, who trive i in little boat 

| To tug to them the * afloat. &c. N 
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The W of this, that 
Zeal when baffled turns to WY} | 


avi be admitted to have ſome onda 


tion in fact; and may juſtly be pleaded 
againſt the indulgence of eager wiſhes and 
extravagant expectations in public pro- 
jects; yet I cannot but think, on the other 
hand, that to inculcate indifference to all 
thoſe objects which are moſt capable of 
rouſing the ſoul, and giving employment 
to its nobleſt faculties, is not the beſt ad- 
vice for keeping off that liſtleſs languor 
which is the parent of ſpleen. In ſhort, 
though the peruſal of Mr. Green's poem 


may prove an effectual remedy for an oc- 


caſional fit of low ſpirits, yet I am of opi- 


nion, that the courſe of amuſive ſpecula- 
tion it ſo pleaſingly ſuggeſts, with the va- 


eation from all cares and duties, public and 
private, will not anſwer as the general re- 


gimen againſt this diſeaſe of the mind. 


Were I to treat medically upon this 


| ſubject, I ſhould Jay a very particular ſtreſs 


upon temperance as the grand prophylactic; 


and I ſhould make the word import much 


Zr Al more 


more than its uſual fignification. A plen- 
riful dinner every day on a variety of 
diſhes, with a bottle of wine to waſh it 
down, ſeems in the common opinion per- 
ſectly compatible with a plan of ſtrict 
temperance; and if it be preceded by a 
regular morning's ride to get a hearty 
appetite for this dinner, every thing is 
thought to have been done that men could 
do for the preſervation of health and ſpi- 
rits. Let gout and hypochondria come 
when they will, the mode of living is not 
to be blamed, — the one is hereditary, the 
other conſtitutional. This doctrine may 
paſs for orthodox in the medico. moral 
caſuiſtry of a viſitation or corporation- 


that ſuch a good liver has no more right to 
expect equal and unclouded ſpirits, than a 
miniſter of ſtate has, an unſpotted reputa- 
tion and clear conſcience. But I ſhall 
dwell no longer on this topic, and proceed 
to that part of the regimen which relates 
more immediately to the mind. 
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_ feaſt; but it is nevertheleſs indubitably true, 


This 


Ws upon what ee 
the prevention of low ſpirits chiefly de- 
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pended, I ſhould borrow the ancient ora- 
tor's mode of enforcing the leading prin- 


_ ciple of his art, and reply, employment, 


employment, employment ! This is the grand 
panacea for the. tædium vite, and all the 


train of fancied evils, which prove fo 
much more inſupportable than real ones. 
It is a medicine that may be preſented in a 


| thouſand forms, allequally efficacious... It 


may be compounded of all the different 


proportions '.of mental and bodily exer- 
tion; nay, it may be ſolely the one or the 


other, provided it be employment. For I 


will not heſitate to aſſert, that to have the 
mind ardently engaged in a purſuit that 
totally excludes exerciſe of the body, is 
much more favourable to the ſpirits, than 
8 mixture of both. 

We are apt to pity a perſon cectipled | 


by humour or neceſſity in a taſk which we 


think dull and tireſome. Our compaſſion 


18 
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is here miſplaced. No taſk heartily en- 
tered upon can be tireſome, and a bu] 
is always better than an amuſement. I have 
no doubt that Dr, Johnſon was much hap- 
pier while compiling his dictionary, than 
in the luxurious indolence of Streatham. 
And what but a. conſciouſneſs of the ne- 
ceſſity of employment to his comfort could 
have induced him, in the laſt years of his 
melancholy life, to make ſerious propoſals 
for. a , tranſlation . of Thuanus? A. late 
tranſlator of Homer, whoſe admirable 
original productions have led many to la- 
ment that he ſhould have been ſo em- 
ployed, has in truly pathetic language 
taken an affectionate leave of his long 
work, as the ſweet ſolace of many and 
many an hour, which by its means was 
made to glide by uncounted. And, I 
fear, the innate melancholy of genius has 
rendered him too good a judge of the 
value of ſuch a relief. For anſwering 
this purpoſe, the ſpecies of employment 
muſt be one which does not ſtrain the fa- 
culties to their higheſt pitch; for ſuch an 
| _ exertion | 
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exertion can be ſupported, by commo 
minds, at leaſt, only during a ſhort pro- 
portion of time. A ſteady equable oc- 
cupation, requiring rather care and dili- 
gence, than flights of fancy or the powers 
of invention, is the proper api (if I may 
10 call it) of a well- employed liſe. 
With reſpect to the numerous body of 
thoſe who may be idle if they pleaſe, they 
will find conſiderable difficulty, as well in 
the choice of proper employment, as in 
the exertion of reſolution enough for the 
vigorous performance of à ſpontaneous 
taſk. A majority of them will, therefore, 
be doomed to the intruſions of Spleen, at 
intervals when neither active pleaſure nor 
buſineſs preſerves the mind from its at- 
tacks. But this is no other than the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of ſittations of life 
wholly artifieial, and which make no part 
of the original plan of human nature. 
They who are ambitious of ſtations in 
which there are no duties to perform, no 
incitements to exertion, muſt not expect 
to poſſeſs that conſtant cheerfulneſs, which 
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Is the ſolace of toil, and the reward of uſe- 


ful activity. Providence certainly never 


intended to make ſuch a difference be- 
tween creatures of its hand, as that ſome 
ſhould live only to enjoy; while others 
lived only to be the miniſters of their en- 
joyments. Though in an advanced ſtage 


of ſociety many muſt be exempted from the 
ſentence of eating their bread in the ſweat . 


of their brow, yet it is an immutable de- 
cree, that the oil of gladneſs ſhall . 
the face of induſtry alone. 

For myſelf and my children, there is no 
danger leſt we ſhould come to want mo- 
tives for the regular employment of the 
faculties beſtowed upon us. Let us not 
murmur at the kind operation of ſuch a 
neceſſity. For how much virtue and hap- 
pineſs are not men indebted to that conſti- 
tution of things, which impoſes upon them 
an obligation to act and to refrain 


Farewell! 


P. S. Since I wrote this letter, 1 have 
been n. a Diſcourſe 1 in which the 


v | ä benefits - 
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benefits reſulting from employment are 
conſidered with reference to the great ſyſ- 
tem eſtabliſned by the Deity, whereby 
perſonal and general happineſs are in ſo 
admirable a manner made to coincide. It 
1s there particularly ſhewn, how occupa- 
tion contributes to our happineſs by in- 
ducing a temporary forgetfulneſs of /e/f; 
nothing being ſo much the bane of enjoy- 
ment, as the reference of our actions to 
the ſelſiſß principle. This excellent piece, 
which I cannot toe warmly recommend to 
your attention, is Dr. Prieſtley's Sermon on 
the Duty of not living to cuyſelves. 


LETTER 


LETTER XIX. 


ON coNsOoLATTON. 


DEAR SON, 


v o ux intended 1 reſembles 
mine in this reſpect, that it is a duty fre- 
quently belonging to each, to adminiſter 
conſolation under the ſevereſt diſtreſs hu- 
man nature can feel, - that ariſing from the 
loſs of friends by death. In mine, indeed, 
the office is rather ſpontaneous than pro- 
feſſional; and the houſe of diſeaſe is ge- 
nerally quitted by the phyſician when it 
becomes the houſe of mourning. But 
where attachments of friendſhip have made 
us ſomewhat more to a family than mere 
feed attendants, (and no profeſſion ſo 
much favours thoſe attachments) we can- 
not hurry away from the ſcene of affliction, 
TP our art has failed, our counſel 

O 2 and 
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and ſympathy may be advantageouſly em- 


ployed to alleviate human miſery; and 
callous indeed muſt his heart be, who is 
capable of refuſing his conſolatory aid on 


the plea, It is not my buſineſs. In fact, 


few perſons will be found better acquainted 
with practical conſolation than the medica] 


faculty ; and if any experience I may have 
acquired in this matter can be of ſervice 


to you, to whom it will be truly a profeſ- 
ſtonal concern, you will thank me for com- 
municating it. | 

With reſpeC to the nn views 
war religion affords, highly as I think of 


their efficacy, particularly of that derived 


from the habit of ſubmitting to the diſ- 
penſations of Providence in full confiderice 
of their kind purpoſe, I ſhall not at pre- 
ſent touch upon them. It is unneceſſary 
for me to ſuggeſt ſuch conſiderations to 
you. I ſhall confine myſelf ſtrictly to to- 
pics which refer to this world, and to our 


own powers in fubduing the impreſſions of 


grief. But as we cannot expect to be 


ſucceſsful i in 9 effects, without a 


thorough 
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thorough knowledge of their cauſe, it will 


be neceſſary to begin with conſidering what 


is the real cauſe of the ſorrow we feel 
from the loſs of friends. 

I am very far from agreeing with thoſe 
who refer all our ſympathetic emotions to 
felf. I am ſure that the feelings with which 
we behold the ſufferings of a fellow-crea- 
ture are generally void of the remoteſt 
reference to our own condition, While, 
then, a dear friend is lying before us in the 
agonies of a ſevere diſeaſe, our. ſympathy 
is pure; it is directed to him, without any | 
mixture of ſelfiſh conſiderations. But when 
the ſtruggle is cloſed by death, the caſe is 
entirely changed. If his life was of little 
conſequence to our happineſs, the mind 
inſtantly feels relieved of her burthen ; and 


the tender regret which remains, is rather | 


a ſoothing than a diſtreſsful ſenſation, It 
is thus we feel when the infirmities of a 
good old age are brought to their period, 
and when long and hopeleſs diſeaſe, which 
deſtroyed all the ends of living, receives 
its final cure. But when our deareſt in- 
=o 8 tereſts 


i renn ee 
tereſts were at ſtake in the liſe of our 


friend, the inſtant of the total extinftion =. 


hope, is that of the moſt exquiſite pang of 
grief. The very rage and ſtorm of ſor- 
row then riſes ; and the ſenſe of 40% ruſhes 
upon the mind in all the black colouring 
of deſpair. Here it is impoſſible not to 
recognize a /z/f/ cauſe of grief. It may, 
indeed, be ſomewhat tinged with remain- 
ing pity for the ſufferer ; but the great ob- 
ject of pity is ſelf; and the feeling of de- 
privation is in ſubſtance the ſame as that 
proceeding from the loſs of any other 
worldly comfort. The real meaſure, 
then, of affliction on ſuch occaſions, i is the 
degree in which the mourner's happineſs 
was dependent on the life of the deceaſed; 
and if we were able exactly to eſtimate 
this for another perſon, we might certainly 
ſoretel the range of his preſent and future 
diſtreſs. Such an eſtimate, however, is 
difficult to make; for the ſources of en- 
joyment, and conſequently of regret, are 
ſo different to different perſons, that what 


appears a fanciful and capricious cauſe of 
ſorrow 


i 
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5 to one, ſhall affect another as 
ſomething the moſt ſolid and durable. 
Yet there muſt, on the whole, be a cer- 
tain proportion between loſſes in the com- 
mon mode of calculating them, and the 
pain they occaſion; and though in the 
very firſt movements of grief this propor- 
tion may not appear, we may ſafely reckon 
upon its final operation. A fond mother 
of a numerous family, whoſe infant at the 
breaſt is taken from her, may for a ſhort pe- 

riod feel a ſenſe of loſs equal to that from 
loſing her huſband or eldeſt ſon; becauſe the 
child why” for the time, the object of her 
moſt frequent attentions and careſſes. But 
this ſtate: cannot be of long duration. Her 
happineſs in its main points was no more 
dependent upon ſuch an infant, than that 
of a child upon its favourite bird. He 
weeps bitterly when it is flown, but a new 
one to-morrow. makes him forget it. 

The extent of the loſs being therefore 
the true meaſure of the grief reſulting 
from it, the natural and ſimple conſe- 
. muſt be, that all effectual conſola- 

O 4 tion 
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tion muſt ſpring from the means offered to 
the mind for repairing the loſs. As a_ 
merchant who has ſeen his richly-freighted 
veſſel periſh before his eyes, can receive 
no comfort equal to that of collecting 
ſome wrecks of his treaſure driven to 
land; ſo the mourner, deprived of the 
© deareſt object of his affections, to whom 
he looked for the chief ſolace and pleaſure 
of his life, can only feel relief from the 
contemplation of ſome remaining ſource 
of happineſs, which may afford a ſubſti- 
tution, reſembling in kind, however infe- 
rior in degree. The proper office, then, 
of a friend who undertakes the arduous 
taſk of conſolation, 1s to diſcover and pre- 
ſent to the view of the ſufferer every ob- 
ject from whence a reparation af the loſs 
may be. derived. I am aware, indeed, 
that in the firſt movements of generous 
ſorrow there is a delicacy of ſentiment 
which ſpurns the idea of compromiſing its 
feelings, and regards it as a ſort of viola- 
tion of the dead, to ſubmit their value to 
any cool calculation of utility. It delights 

. 1 
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in exaggerating every circumſtance which 
heightens the loſs; and prides itſelf, as it 
were, in regarding it as irreparable. To 
this © infirmity of noble minds” all due 

indulgence ſhould be ſhewn, but without 

loſing fight of what, after all, is the true 

principle. The grief being fundamentally 
| ſelfiſh, muſt receive its cure from conſi- 
derations which apply to ſelf; and theſe, 
however gradually and indirectly, muſt at 
length be brought forwards. It is a for- 
tunate circumſtance when the command 
ing language of duty can be made to co- 
incide with the ſoothing ſuggeſtions of 
comfort; for no delicacy can be pleaded 
againſt an appeal to duty. The mourner 
dares not ſay or think, My grief for the 
_ deceaſed abſolves me from all the claims 
of ſurviving objects whom nature has com- 
mitted to my care. But duty prompts 
active exertions, which are the ſureſt pre- 
ſervatives againſt the moſt baneful ef- 
fects of ſorrow. Hence ſome of thoſe 
caſes which ſeem of all the moſt deplora- 
ble are found to be leſs injurious to the 

mind 
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mind in their conſequences, than others 
where the loſs is in appearance lighter. 
It is ſeldom that the widowed mother of 
a large and unprovided family is abſo- 
lutely overwhelmed by her calamity; 
whereas the wealthy parent deprived of 
a favourite child frequently ſinks into the 
palſying deſpair of melancholy. 
Let him, then, who aims at adminiſ- 
tering a conſolation beyond the reach of 
cuſtomary forms, begin with putting him- 
ſelf as nearly as poſſible in the ſituation of 
the afflicted perſon, and ſearching out the 
points on which grief really bears, apply 
his attention to diſcover what will eaſe it 
there. The widower, ſitting in gloomy 
ſolitude, or looking wiſtfully on a group 
of children deprived of a mother's cares 
and tenderneſs, wants a companion for his 
lonely hours, and a helper in parental and 
domeſtic concerns. Let Him, as far as he 
is able, become that companion; and let 
him employ his thoughts in finding out 
friends or relatives who may in ſome mea- 
ſure ſucceed to the maternal office, and re- 
Gn 5 | gulate 
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gulate the diſordered ſtare of family affairs. 
For the deſolate widow, loſt in the per- 
_ plexities of buſineſs, and terrified with her 
forlorn unſheltered condition, let him diſ- 
entangle complicated accounts, obtain the 
beſt counſel in dubious proceedings, muſ- 
ter all the connexions of kindred and 
friendſhip, and intereſt them in her be- 
half, ſet before her conſoling proſpects of 
future expectations, and ſhew her that the 
world is not that wilderneſs of deſpair to 
her and her children which in the firſt 
paroxyſms of grief ſhe imagined it to be. 
Her loſs is perhaps the greateſt that a 
human being can ſuſtain, Its ſubſtitutes 
therefore ſhould be ſought with the great 
eſt diligence, and from the moſt various 
quarters, 2 e 


Jo parents weeping over the untimely 5 


grave of a beloved child, the conſoler 
ſhould call to mind their remaining chil- 
dren, and ſetting them full in their view, 
he ſhould ſay, Here are your comforts 
here are your duties! Theſe are enough 
to fill your hearts and occupy all your at- 


tentions. 
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tentions. By due cultivation, you may 

obtain from them more than a compenſa- 
tion for what you have loſt. The tree 
has, indeed, been mutilated, but it may 


be brought to yield as much fruit as if all 


its branches were entire. To thoſe whoſe 
only hope is blaſted-—whoſe proſpects of a 


riſing generation to cheer and honour their 
- declining years is for ever clofed—let it 


be tenderly yet firmly urged, that they 
live in a world filled with relations of 


every kind between man and man—that 


the ties of friendſhip, neighbourhood, and 
country ſtill ſubſiſt in their full force—that 


the duty of not living to ourſelves is in all 


caſes binding, and if faithfully performed, 
will not fail to repay itſelf by heartfelt 
pleaſures. Aſk them what they would 
have been had they never poſſeſſed a child. 
Would the world have been a blank to 
them, containing nothing worthy of their 


care and attachment? Cruelly diſap- 


pointed as they have been—ruined as are 


all their plans of remaining life, yet it is 
in their power to ſet out anew, and create 


to 
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to themſelves thoſe objects of intereſt 
which would naturally have engaged their 
attention had they been childleſs. Are 
their minds ſtrong and their views ele- 
vated ?——preſent to them ſome large ob- 
ject capable of employing all their exer- 
tions in the purſuit, and of ſatisfying their 
reaſon in the end. Under worſe than the 
death of an only child, Howard took into 
his protection all the friendleſs of mankind, 
and was conſoled. Are their minds weal: 
and their taſtes trivial? their child was 
little more to them than a play-thing, and 
a thouſand other play-things may ſupply 
its place. 

Thus in all caſes of loſs, ſome fubſtitu- 
tion may be found, which, if it does not 
obliterate the calamity, yet lightens it. 
The ſtroke of misfortune never falls ſo 
heavy as was expected. It is alleviated 
by a variety of things which ſtood for 
nothing in the computation, but which 
kind nature, ever ſtudious of our happi- 
neſs, ſeizes upon, and employs to ſubdue 
her bittereſt foe, obdurate grief. If great 

| ſorrows 
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I 


forrows overwhelm us, little Joys unite to 
buoy us up again. This proceſs may in 
general be relied on as of ſure operation; 


and, in fact, renders the office of conſoler 
only one of temporary neceflity. But 


during the firſt acceſs of grief, it is fre- 
quently one of high importance; and on 
its ſkilful execution much of future peace 
and comfort may depend. You remem- 
ber the pretty metaphor of Shakeſpear; 
N Heing that I flow in grief, 
The ſmalleſt twine may lead me. 
The firſt impulſe in ſuch a ſtate may 
be of great moment to the direction of 


after N One requiſite, however, 


for performing ſucceſsfully the office of 
conſolation, nature alone can beftow—a 


feeling and benevolent heart. In that, I 
fear not your deficiency, That it may 
enable you in this, as in all other duties 
of your ſtation, to act to the full ſatisfac- 


tion of yourſelf and others, i is the moſt 


” cordial wiſh of 


"Sn CIO affectionate, &c. 
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LETTER XX. 


ON THE'INEQUALITY OF CONDITIONS. 


© DEAR sox, TN” 

_ In my perambulations of this immenſe 
- metropolis, where human life appears un- 
der all its forms, and the exceſs of opu- 
lence is cloſely bordered on by the moſt 
ſqualid poverty, many are the reflections 
that occupy my mind, often to the tem- 
porary forgetfulneſs of my buſineſs and 
way. Of theſe, ſome of the moſt painful 
ariſe from the contemplation of the pro- 
digious inequality among mankind, and 


the ſtate of indigence and degradation to 
which ſo large a portion of them appear 
condemned. Between the inhabitant of 
the ſplendid ſquare, and the tenant of the 
gloomy alley, the apparent difference is 
tuch, that if we take our ideas of the na- 
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ture and deſtination of man from the one, 
they ſeem no more applicable to the other, 


| than if they were beings of different or- 
ders. One appears the ſpoilt child, the 


other, the abandoned outcaſt of this world. 
'There is, indeed, a claſs between the two 


extremes on which the mind may dwell 


with more complacency ; but if this be 


made a ſtandard for the ſpecies, our per- 


perplexities are only increaſed by obſerv- 
ing the double deviations from it. After 


| thus brooding over a chaos of confuſed 


thought, I ſeem at length to diſcern the 


forms of things with more diſtinctneſs; 
and the ſatisfaction this affords me is ſuch, 


as to make me deſirous of 1 
it to you. 
The firſt point abſolutely hits to 


be ſettled in order to view the actual con- 


dition of mankind with proper feelings, is, 


| how far it is a neceſſary one. Some bene- 
volent philoſophers, ſhocked and diſguſt- 
ed with the ſtate of ſociety as it appears in 


all large combinations of men, have take 1 


refuge in the ſuppoſition that it is all arti- 
we! | - ficial 
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ficial and unnatural, They have gone 
back to the ſavage condition, and aſſoci- 
- ating their own 1efined ideas with the 
_ ſimplicity of that ſtate, they have formed 
a picture of human life, poſſeſſing the 
moral advantages of civilizzcon, without 


its vices and inequalities. But as long as 


this is no more than a ſcene of fiction, 
though drawn by the me t maſterly hand, 
it deſerves no regard in he deciſion of a 
queſtion within the reach of real obſerya- 
tion. | | | 

In order to form true notions of what 
man eſſentially is by his nature, the only 
ſure way of proceeding is the ſame that 
we ſhould adopt in ſtudying the nature of 
any other animal. Conſult his hiſtory for 


a long ſeries of ages. See what his lead- | 


ing character has ever been, and conclude 
with confidence that ſuch it will ever be. 
If the operation of his faculties and pro- 


penſities have at all times tended to cer- 


tain effects, there is the ſame reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that they will ever continue to do 


| bo, as that any other of what we call the 


> 1 laws 
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laws of nature will remain inviolate. Bees 
will ever conſtruct combs; beavers will 
raiſe dams; rooks will form ſettlements; 
and men vill build cities. The principle 
of congregating is ſo ſtrong within him, 
that it will ever determine the condition of 
the bulk of the fpecies. For, conſider 
what effects neceſſarily flow from it. Men 
aſfembled in ſocieties mutually ſharpen 
each others faculties, and open new 
ſources of - enjoyment, and conſequently, 
of deſire. To the arts. of firſt neceſſity, 
fucceed thoſe of convenience, of elegance, 
_ of ſplendour. Arts ſuppoſe artiſts ; both 
the contriving head, and the labouring 
hand. The firſt, being a rarer quality, 
will be more valued than the ſecond. In 
the ſame manner, all the other more un- 
common and valuable qualities both of 
mind and body will raiſe their poſſefſors 
above the ordinary level, and ſecure them 
particular advantages. Thus, property 
will be acquired, will produce laws and 
government for its ſecurity, will accumu- 
yu will be allied to magiſtracy, and in 
8 e conſequence 
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conſequence will enforce and augment the 
natural inequalities among men. All theſe / 
things are in the-inſeparable relation of 
cauſe and effect to each other; and to ex- 
pect the firſt without the ſecond, or to ſit 
down in fruitleſs lamentation that we can- 
not have all we wiſh, without ſomewhat. 
that we diſlike, is childiſh and unreaſon- 
able. 

Men, therefore, by the conſtitution of 
their nature, will ever tend to unite in 
large maſſes; and theſe maſſes will fall into 
the grand diviſions of rich and poor, high 
and low, governors and governed. This 
is abſolutely unavoidable, for even aboliſh- 
ing at once all the arts and conveniences 
of civilized life would not reſtore men to 
equality. Diſtinctions of power and in- 
fluence ſubſiſt in the ſavage horde as well 
as in the luxurious city. But taking ſoci- 
ety with this neceſſary condition, there is 
ſtill ample room for the operation of hu- 
man wiſdom in increaſing its advantages 
and diminiſhing its evils. Theſe remedial 
2 are part of man's nature likewiſe; 
| P 2 and 
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and they are carried into effect by the em- 


ployment of the very ſame faculties which, 


directed another way, have occaſioned the 


inconvenience. If theſe are negligently 
or unfaithfully uſed, the condition of ſo- 
eiety becomes much worſe. than it might 
have been. Thus, if inſtead of counter- 
acting by civil regulations the ſtrong ten- 
dency to inequality, it be favoured and 
perpetuated by them, every evil proceed- 
ing from this ſource will, of courſe, be 


| aggravated. And, in fact, the greateſt 
differences that we obſerve in the appa- 
rent happineſs enjoyed by different na- 


tions, principally ariſe from the tendency 
of their political inſtitutions to augment 
or reſtrain the diſparity of conditions. 
Every good government contains in it a 
levelling principle; for what is the purpoſe 


of equal laws, equal rights, equal oppor- 


tunities of profiting by natural and ac- 
quired talents, but to annul artificial diſ- 
tinctions, and cauſe the race of life to be 


run fairly. In return for the protection 


afforded the rich, it loads them with hea- 


Vier 
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vier proportional burthens ; and it pro- 
vides ſome legitimate mode by which the 
will of the many ſhall make itſelf known 
and reſpected, in order to counteract the 
graſping projects of the few. 

But, it may be ſaid, what, after all, 
have theſe contrivances done ?—have they 
in any country, conſiderably advanced in 
arts and commerce, prevented thoſe evils 
of great inequality which you began with 
lamenting ? Much leſs, I acknowledge, 
has been effected than might have been 
hoped. But before we enquire further 
into the proſpects of future improvement, 
let us reflect upon one thing that has been 
done for the melioration of human life in 
its loweſt form; and this is, the abolition 
of domeſtic flavery throughout all the civi- 
lized countries of Europe. Recollect, that 
in all the ancient ſtates, which boaſted the 
moſt loudly of their freedom and zſonomy, 
the menial ſervant, the artizan, the culti- 
vator of the earth, was a fave, who held 
life and all its petty comforts at the arbi- 
trary pleaſure of a fellow - mortal, often 

| 2 bruta l, 
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brutal, violent, and needy. Image to 
yourſelf, ſtreets reſounding with the laſh 
and the cries of the tortured—fields co- 
vered with herds of men in chains, and 
their drivers—dungeons and racks in 
every private houſe—age ſuffered to pe- 
riſn in filth and famine, and youth the 
prey of luſt and cruelty. Is anything on 
this fide the Atlantic ſo bad as ſuch a ſtate ? 
And has not this bleſſed change been ef- 
fected by amending the principles and in- 
forming the underſtanding of men ? 

We may now, with hearts ſomewhat 
relieved, enter the cloſe court and ſunleſs 
Where the pale artiſt plies the ſickly trade ; 

where the mechanic, the day-labourer, 
and thoſe employed in the numerous 
vile, but neceſſary, offices in a great city, 
have their abode. The ſallow dingy 
| countenances, uncombed locks, and beg- 
garly apparel of theſe people, diſguſt 
your ſenſes, and their manners equally 
ſhock your moral feelings. You ſhrink 
back, and are almoſt ready to renounce 

| the 
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the relationſhip of a common nature with 
ſuch beings. The idea of their preſent 
and future exiſtence makes you ſhudder, 
and all the ſplendours of opulence which 
ſhine at the expence of ſo much wretch- 
edneſs, are dimmed in your eyes. But 
when you conſider that theſe are the re- 
preſentatives of half a million of human 
beings in this metropolis - that ſuch they 
ever have been, not only here, but in 
every other ſeat of arts and commerce 
you will be almoſt compelled to conclude, 
that their caſe cannot be ſo bad as it ſeems. 
Far, far be it from me to inſult poverty 
by declaiming on its advantages! We 
have had too much of that cant. It is 
impoſſible honeſtly to ſuppoſe that the 
perſons I have been deſcribing, enjoy an 
equal ſhare of the comforts of this life, 
however philoſophically we eſtimate thoſe 
comforts. But I can never bring myſelf 
to believe, that the neceſſary condition of a 
majority of the human race is a decidedly 
wretched one. With reſpect to thoſe I 
Am now conſidering, a great proportion of 
P 4 : them 
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them certainly are not deſtitute of a va - 
riety of the things that make life deſirable, 

Survey them more cloſely. They have 
a home, a family, kindred, neighbours, 
converſe, rights, a certain liberty of ac- 
tion, and no inconſiderable ſhare of ſen- 
ſual gratifications. The circumſtances 
that diſguſt you in beholding them, do 
not diſguſt themſelves—habit has rendered 
them callous to the evils of dirt and tatters. 
When I acknowledge that it has alſo made 
them inſenſible to moral depravity, I per- 
haps confeſs no more than would be true 
of the modes of life in the higheſt ranks 
of ſociety. Their vices are, indeed, groſs 
and obvious; but you, I am ſure, are not 
one -of thoſe who eſtimate the noxious 
qualities of a vice chiefly from its groſſ- 
nefs. They have their virtues too, and 
of a kind as undifguiſed as their vices. 
They are ever ready to help one another 
in diſtreſs, and loudly unite in decrying 
every thing —_— Wy and villain- 
ons. 

"Os their enen i attended wh 
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many ſerious evils, which, if they can be 
remedied, certainly ought to be ; for to the 
happineſs of fo large a portion of ſociety, 
every other conſideration ought to give 
way. But in order to produce any fa- 
vourable change, it is firſt requiſite to diſ- 
tinguith the neceſſary circumſtances of their 
ſttuation, from the cgſual. The neceſſary, 
are thoſe connected with that inferiority of 
ſtation which, I have attempted to ſhew, 
muſt be the condition of a majority in all 
human ſocieties, and more eſpecially in 
tioſe where the powers of the mind are 
moſt cultivated, I am of opinion, there- 
fore, that it is not in the power of merely 
political inſtitutions to do more for the ad- 
vantage of the lower claſſes, than ſecure 
them from oppreſſion, and prevent their 
intereſts from being ſacrificed to the ava- 
rice and ambition of the higher. Whe- 
ther this can be done much more effec- 
tually than is already done by the conſti- 
tution of our own country, I ſhall not 
enquire; but I am ready to confeſs, that 
my ae of benefit are not turned 


towards 
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towards changes in that quarter. It is on 

the removal of ſome of the caſual evils at- 
tending the condition of the poor, that 


my hopes of ſeeing the world happier 


chiefly depend; among which I reckon 
groſs ignorance, bad morals, and perni- 
cious habits. That it is within the reach 


of human induſtry to produce great amend- 


ment in theſe particulars, and that, even in 
a metropolis ſo enormous and licentious as 
this, I no more doubt, than that all in- 
ing ſlavery might be aboliſhed, as the paſt 
has been. A compariſon of different na- 
tions and ſocieties, already affords full 
demonſtration of the great differences in 
this reſpect that different care and ma- 
nagement will create. The labouring 
claſſes of all towns are not leſt ignorant 
of every principle of religion and morality, 
and void of all encouragement to practiſe 
economy and the decencies of liſe. To 
the diſgrace of this enlightened country, 
it has been one of the moſt remiſs in at- 
tentions of this fort; but I truſt a ſpirit is 
awakened which will ſuffer it to be ſo no 
| longer. 
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longer. In promoting a reform of this 
kind, every man, however contracted his 
ſphere of action, is able to advance the 
public good; but eſpecially, thoſe who 
have devoted themſelves to the improve- 
ment of morals, poſſeſs both the ability 
and the influence requiſite for the work. 
To you, who even during the courſe of 
your education exhibited an ardent zeal in 
this cauſe, I need not recommend it fur- 
ther, than by expreſſing my confidence 
that your attempts will not fail of ſucceſs, 
if not ſo much as you would wiſh, per- 
haps more than you would expect. Evils, 
no doubt, moral and natural, will remain 
as long as the world remains ; but the cer- 
tainty of the perpetual exiſtence of vice, is 
no more an argument againſt attempting 
to correct it, than the ſame certainty with 
reſpect to diſeaſe, is a reaſon n. ex- 
erciſing the art of medicine, 


Adieu! 
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ON THE PREVALENCE OF TRURH. 


DEAR SON, | | | 

© Txurz is mighty and will prevail,” 
is the axiom that for ages has adminiſter- 
ed conſolation to thoſe reaſoners, whoſe 
efforts in a favourite cauſe have not been 
crowned with preſent ſucceſs. That the 
foundation of this axiom is ſolid, I am by 
no means inclined to diſpute ; and far be 
it from me to attempt extinguiſhing that 
hope, which has prevented ſo many gene- 
rous friends of mankind from ſinking into 
deſpondency. Yet if its application have 
in any inſtances led to expectations which 
probably can never be realiſed, or if a 
confident reliance upon it have damped the 
ardour of due exertion, it may be uſeful to 
reduce it within the limits of ſtrict reality. 
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In fact, the aſſertion that © truth muſt al- 
ways finally prevail,” appears to me much 


too general, and not to be acquieſced in 


without many diſtinctions and limitations. 


The grounds of ſome of theſe will be the 


ſubject of my preſent letter. 

Of the obſtacles to the prevalence of 
truth, there are ſome apparently ſo con- 
nected with the nature and condition of 
man, that a majority of the ſpecies muſt 
ever labour under their influence. Such 
are, eſpecially, thoſe proceeding from the 
operation of ungoverned paſſions and de- 
fires, during which the mind 1s never per- 
mitted to exerciſe that calm judgment 
which is abſolutely neceſſary for the inveſ- 
tigation of truth. Every ſubject which 
ſtrongly excites the emotions of hope and 
fear, is liable to this cauſe of error. The 
medium through which it is viewed, is ſo 
ruffled, that it tranſmits all objects falſe 
and diſtorted. In caſes like theſe, the Jpe- 
cies receives no improvement, and each? in- 
dividual has the whole proceſs of meliora- 


tion to go through for himſelf, He muſt by 
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his own exertions acquire the due regula: 
tion of his heart, as much as the free uſe 
of his limbs, and the attainments of his 
predeceſſors afford him no aſſiſtance. As a 
man born in the eighteenth century is no 
better able to endure cold, hunger, and 
fatigue, than one born in the firſt, ſo nei- 
ther can he better reſiſt the e e of 
terror and deſire. 

Now, many of thoſe ſubjects in which 
falſe opinions are moſt prevalent, lay ſuch 
hold on the weak parts of man, his paſſions 
and affections, that he is in general incapa- 
citated from making proper uſe of the ex- 
perience of paſt ages, and ſeems doomed 
to run a perpetual round of the ſame fol- 
hes. and miſtakes. This is the cauſe why 
reaſon has not been able to do rnore in 
abohſhing ſuperſtition. ” Various ſpecies 
of it have occaſionally been rendered un- 
faſhionable by ridicule or detection; but 
the principle itſelf ſtill keeps its hold in 
| the human breaſt, ready to ſeize every 
opportunity of regaining all the influence 
it may have loſt, In countries the moſt 

enlightened 
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enlightened by ſcience and letters, it is 
wonderful how much ſuperſtition is con- 
ſtantly lurking among the vulgar of all 
ranks, nay, among the enlightened them- 
ſelves: for where the temper diſpoſes to 
it, both learning and ſcience may be made 
to afford additional materials for it to 
work upon. A faith in omens, prophe- 
fies, and horoſcopes, in fortunate names 
and numbers, in warnings and apparitions, 
in ſupernatural cures, and other fraudulent 
pretenſions reſpecting the principal objects 
of hope and fear, is no more likely at the 
preſent day to be eradicated, than it was 
at any former period. Reaſon has no 
greater power over theſe deluſions, than 
the Roman ſenate had over the influence 
of the Chaldean ſoothſayers: © Genus ho 
minum (ſays Tacitus) quod in civitate 
noſtra et vetabitur ſemper, et retinebitur.” 
It has rendered them in a certain degree 
diſcreditable, and reduced them to ope- 
rate more in ſecret than formerly, and 
more individuals have been freed from 
their _ ; but he muſt know little of the 

actual 
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actual ſtate of things, who ſuppoſes their 
preſent influence to be inconſiderable, or, 
perhaps, diminiſning. It might, indeed, 
be imagined, that cauſes which had gra- 
dually been producing a certain effect, 
might confidently be expected to go on 
producing it in a greater and greater de- 
gree; but I fear this will not be found to 
correſpond with the real march of human 
affairs, which, in many Caſes, more re- 
ſembles the motion of a pendulum, which, 
having ſwung to a certain height, thence- 
forth moves in a contrary direction. Thus 


tt ſeemsasif ſuperſtition, after having been 


weakened by the repeated attacks of wits 
and philoſophers, was at preſent recover- 
ing its ſtrength, It has obviouſly met 
with encouragement from perſons of ſome 
note, who have probably ſeen a connexion 
between that ſtate of mind which makes 
men ſubmiſſive to ſuperſtitious belief, and 
the docility neceſſary for the reception of 
ſyſtems of faith which they were intereſted 
in ſupporting. Myſteries of all forts are 

. and one formula of arguing ſerves 
5 | ac gually 


4 
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ehually | in favour of all“ Becauſe there 
are certain truths which you cannot help 
admitting, though apparently contradic- 
tory to reaſon and analogy, you have no 
right to object to thoſe we offer you on 
the ground of ſuch contradiction.” Thus 
all 2 priori concluſions concerning truth 
and falſehood are intercepted, and man- 
kind are left to contend in each individual 
eaſe with the 2 of . and im- 
poſture. 
I have often thou ght! it a very hazardous 
mode of argument "which the friends of 
religion, even the more rational, have 
been accuſtomed to uſe in their controver- 
ſies with unbelievers. © If (fay they) 
chere be no providence, no future ſtate, 
no obligation to divine worſhip, you muſt, 
however, acknowledge that no danger can 
enſue from acting as if there were. But 
if, on the contrary, theſe things are real, 
we hold that there is the greateſt of all 
| dangers in acting as if they were not.“ 
_ Conſider what uſe may be made of this 


2 kind 
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kind of reaſoning by papiſts againſt pro- 
teſtants, and by the narrower ſes of the 
latter againſt the more liberal. You ac- 
knowledge that a man may be ſaved in 
our church if his intentions are upright, 
and his morals pure; but we deny that fal- 


vation is poſſible in yours on any condi- 
tions. Common prudence ſhould there- 


fore induce you. to adopt that which both 


parties allow to be ſafe, rather than that 


which one alone, (perhaps the leaſt nume- 
rous) thinks to be fo.” By thus intro- 
ducing prudential conſiderations into queſ- 


tions of truth, ſects, in order to gain pro- 


ſelytes, are encouraged to become as 
dogmatical and uncharitable as poſſible, 


and to aim at frightening men into their 


narrow pale as the only place of refuge. 
This, in fact, is an advantage which bi- 
gotry has long poſſeſſed, and probably will 
ever poſſeſs, over moderation. Excluſive 
pretenſions, whether reſpecting this world 
or another, will ever find powerful ſup- 


ports in the hopes and fears of mankind; 


and 
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and he who addreſſes both theſe paſſions 


will act with double the power of him who 
applies only to one. | 
For a ſimilar reaſon, all thoſe ſyſtems of 


faith which offer men eternal felicity upon 


eaſier terms than their own endeavours— 


5 that ſhift, as it were, the load of reſponſi- 


bility from them, upon characters of myſ- 
terious dignity, who are to be repaid by 


the cheap ſervices 6f unbounded homage 85 


and adoration that inculcate fears which 
no conſcious rectitude can calm, and nou- 


riſn hopes that no ſelf- examination can 
warrant, will ſcarcely fail of rendering 


themſelves acceptable to the multitude, 
ſo long as they are ſupported by ſatisfac- 


tory authority. And how is this autho- 
rity, once received, to be ſhaken? If it 


depend on hiſtorical evidence, can a whole 
people be expected to enter into an exa- 


- mination of events believed at the time of 
their paſſing, and delivered down unqueſ- 
tioned through many generations of their 


anceſtors ? Is not this continuity of be- 
lief the beſt evidence they poſſeſs for the 
| 1 truth 
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truth of all their national records? If it 
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refer to interpretation, will not the ſame 


arguments which have determined the ge- 


neral ſenſe of a writing in times paſt, con- 


tinue to operate in any future attempts to 
interpret it? I ſuppoſe, in this caſe, the 
fame fair intentions, and the ſame colla- 


teral aids, to exiſt in both periods. 
But nations have, in fact, changed their 
ſyſtems. They have; but not, I con- 


ceive, from the unaided operation of rea- 


ſon and argument. In all remarkable 
changes of this kind, we ſhall diſcover, 
beſides the more immediate interference 
of divine power, ſuch a concurrence of 
circumſtances, as was capable of a coercive 
action upon men's minds, and which can- 


not at pleaſure be renewed by thoſe who 


may wiſh to produce ſimilar effects. 
For the capability of receiving truth, 
there muſt always be certain preparations. 
I do not reckon freedom from error one 
of theſe, for then truth would be abſo- 
lutely unattainable; no man being without 
falſe opinions, who had not already im- 
| | bibed 
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bibed true ones. But I mean certain qua- 
lities moral and intellectual; which beſtow 
a fitneſs to be acted upon by argument. 
One of the moſt effential of theſe, is the 
fair honeſt deſire of diſcovering the truth, 
and following whitherſoever it may lead. 
But how large a portion of mankind is 
precluded from this ſtate by previouſly- 
determined intereſts and partialities! How 
few, even among the pretended enquirers 
after truth, can ſay with the ever-memorable 
John Hales, For this, I have forſaken 
all hopes, all friends, all deſires, which 
might bias me, and hinder me from driv- 
ing right at what I aimed.” On the 
contrary, are we not very ſure, that when 
perſons of certain deſcriptions engage in 
what they call an inveſtigation of truth, 
they have beforehand decided what con- 
cluſions to eſtabliſh, and without ſuch a 
deciſion would never have undertaken the 
taſk? 
Further, how much diligence, ho .]? 
much ſtudy, what freedom from diſtrac= 
tions, what renunciation of common plea- 
23 | ſures 


lire mn 
ſures and purſuits, are not neceſſary for the 
ſucceſsful ſearch after truth! It can be 
little leſs than the whole buſineſs of a man's 
life Vitam impendere vero.” Ought 
we then to blame the ancient philoſophers 
when they limited the power of acquiring 
intellectual truth to a few, and propoſed 
it as the noble prize to be contended for 
by a number ſelected from the vulgar ? 
Truth of no kind is of eaſy acquiſition 
— that truth, I mean, which is the reſult 
of examination : for true opinions ſtum- 
- bled upon by chance, and only by follow- 
ing the authority of great names, is no 
certain poſſeſſion, and will readily give 
place to error more highly patronized. 
Truth in ſcience is only arrived at by la- 
borious experiment and patient deduction. 

Hiſtorical truth requires for its inveſtiga- 
tion perfect impartiality, and an acquaint- 
ance with every poſſible inlet to fraud and 
miſtake. Moral truth demands a heart 
capable of feeling it. Religious truth is 
not. attained without an union of the re- 
quiſites for all the other ſpecies of truth. 


Have 
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Have we, then, any well-grounded reaſon 
to hope that the majority of mankind 
will ever come to a general perception off 
what is ſo obſcured by difficulties in the 
detail? „„ 
If you ſhould think the doctrine of this 
letter ſomewhat inconſiſtent with my for- 
mer one On the purſuit of Improvement, 
recollect, that the tenor of that was to 
ſhew the natural progreſs towards perfec- 
tion in every practical art on which the 
human faculties are in earneſt employed— 
and the advantage to be derived from that 
reference to general principles which is 
properly termed philoſophy. To free men 
from thoſe weakneſſes of their nature 
which oppoſe the admiſſion of abſtract 
truth, is a very different attempt ; which, 
however, is not to be given up in deſpair 
becauſe it cannot be fo ſucceſsfuf as we 
ſhould wiſh. 1 | 3 
Truth will prevail—how far? As far 
as it is purſued with a proper temper, and 
by perſons properly qualified. Place be- 
| fore ſuch men an object of controverſy - 
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capable of being decided, and be affured 
that it will finally be decided according to 
truth. But that falſe opinions on ſubjects 
which warmly intereſt the paſſions of man- 
kind will ever ceaſe to ſway the multitude, 
is what I dare not promiſe myſelf. A ſin- 
gular example of the different fitneſs of 
different men to receive truth is afforded 
by the modern impoſture of Animal Mag- 
netiſm. When its pretenſions were ſub- 
mitted to a board of philoſophers in 
France, its futility was clearly and unani- 
mouſly eſtabliſhed. Still, however, that 
claſs who are the proper ſubjects of de- 
ception were deluded by its bold promiſes, 
and myſterious reaſonings; and among 
them the deluſion in ſome meaſure ſtill 
ſubſiſts. It cannot, however, ſtand long; 
but its votaries will remain juſt as prone as 
before to fall into IT plauſible 9. 
„ 

Meantime, ſuch is the intrinſic Fe of 
truth, that no other encouragement is 
wanted to animate to the vigorous purſuit 
of It, than the diſtant hope of attaining it 
| for 
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for ourſelves, and propagating it among a 
ſelect few; for in fact, of all the differ- 
ences between mortals, the different de- 
gree in which they are poſſeſſors of truth 
is incomparably the greateſt. Nor can it 
be doubted that a large ſhare of it is within 
the reach of nan, though not of all men. 
Like the inoculation of the ſmall pox, 
it confers indiſputable benefits on thoſe 
who receive it; yet too few will probably 
ever receive it to produce ſtriking effects 
upon the whole ſpecies, Let truth be 
fairly offered to the world without the 
veil of myſtery, in her own naked radi- 
ance. If the world fail to recognize her, 
and leave her to a few enamoured vota- 
Ties, let them conſole themſelves with the 
aſſurance that # +. uth, like Vir tue, is her 
own reward, N 
£2 Farewell ! 
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e SECOND ane are beſt, ” ſays 5 
| member proverb. Conſidered 
as a prudential maxim, its truth, I believe, 
cannot be controverted; for there are few 
points of evil to be avoided or advantage 
to be gained, in which mature delibera- 
tion is not better than haſty deciſion. But 
that they are 30ſt, in the ſenſe of being 
more conformable to moral or natural 
truth, in my opinion, is ſo far from rea- 
lity, that T ſhould more readily acquieſce 
in a propoſition nearly the reverſe—that 
frft impreſſions are moſt to be relied on. 
This, however, I do not mean to aſſert 
without limitation. | 

5 Where 
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Where a mind is well prepared for the 
reception of truth, by rectitude of inten- 
tion, and a habit of accurately conceiving 
what is preſented to it, a queſtion of mo- 
ral conduct is almoſt always beſt decided 
by the feelings immediately conſequent 
upon ſtating the caſe; and after- thoughts, 
in ſuch inſtances, are uſually the ſophiſtry 
of ſelf-intereſt or partiality. I aſk myſelf, 
| ſhall I make a ſolemn profeſſion of what 
J do not believe. No! (cries indignantly 
Firſt Feeling)—better to ſtarve! Come 
(ſays Second Thought) let us conſider the 
matter calmly; for there are many reaſons 
why it would be convenient to make this 
profeſſion. Examine its words ſee if 
they will bear no other ſenſe than the moſt 
obvious. At any rate, will not the end 
juſtify the means? It then begins its in- 
genious operations, and, in nnn the 
thing is done. 

I have promiſed a man my ſupport— 
hall I keep my word ?—Certainly? Can 
you doubt it? Would you be a raſcal? 
But I wiſh I Tn diſengage myſelf, for 

8 | really 
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really I do not like the man. His poli- 


ties or religion are different from what I 
took them to be; and I ſhould do more 
good by diſcouraging him. Beſides, every 
promiſe is by its very nature conditional, 
and he has virtually broken his part of 
the conditions, —Indeed ! Then uſe youy 
diſcretion. | 
In this manner it is alin every triumph, 


in a heart not totally vitiated, is gained by 


eowardice, meanneſs, and ſelfiſhneſs, over 
fpirit, honour, and generoſity. Conſci- 


_ ence is never dilatory in her warnings. 


She pronounces clearly and inſtantly, and 
her firſt voice is the true oracle. By pro- 
lix and varied repetitions of the queſtion, 
with foreign circumſtances introduced for 


the purpoſe of perplexing, the reſponſe 


may at length be rendered almoſt any- 
thing we wiſh it, and conſcience may be 


cheated into acquieſcence in the moſt abo- 
minable concluſions. It is thus, that in 


our corporeal mechaniſm, a deleterious 
ſubſtance taken into the ſtomach, excites 


iaſtant and violent efforts for its expulſion; 


but 
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but aſter a due repetition of doſes, pro- 
perly proportioned and combined, the 
ſtimulus ceaſes to be felt, and abhorrent 
nature becomes reconciled to the inſtru- 
ment of her deſtruction. 

It was upon the ſyſtem of Second 
Theughts that the famous morality of the 
Jeſuits was founded. They eſtabliſhed it 

as a rule, that in a caſe of conſcience, if 2 
probable opinion, or one ſupported by the 
authority of a ſingle grave doctor, could 
be brought in favour of inclination, againſt 
an opinion confeſſedly more probable, it 
was ſufficient to juſtify a determination 
conformable to it. And they took good 
cCare that their caſuiſts ſhould be furniſhed 
with probable opinions of all ſorts for the 
uſe of thoſe who put their conſciences un- 
der the direction of the ſociety, The 
following edifying ſtory is related by one 
of their graveſt fathers, from whom it is 
copied in the celebrated Provincial Letters. 
A man who was carrying a large ſum of | 
money in order to make reſtitution by [| 
command of his confeſſor, called at a | 
 bookſeller's 
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bookſcller's ſhop by the way, and aſking 
if they had anything new, was ſhewn a 
ew ſyſtem of Moral Theology. Turning 
over the leaves careleſsly, he happened to 


light on his own caſe, and found that he 


was not obliged to reſtitution; ſo that 
having got rid of the burthen of his ſcru- 
ple, and retaining the burthen of his mo- 


| ney, he returned home lighter than he 


went out. Such lucky occaſions of ſe- 
cond thought, the pious author attributes 
to the ſpecial interference of God's provi- 
dence, by the miniſtry of a man's guar- 
dian angel. 

The ſpeedieſt deciſions of Reaſon, as 
well as of Conſcience, are frequently the 
ſoundeſt. Extravagant projects, abſurd 
propoſitions, impudent pretenſions, are re- 
jected with ſcorn when firſt offered to the 
mind; and it is only in conſequence of re- 


| hearings, at which fraud and ſophiſtry are 
_- advocates, with wiles, like thoſe of Co- 


mus, © baited with reaſons not unplauſi- 
ble,” that they ac length work their way. 


; _ high * there are upon our ac- 


quieſcence, 
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- quieſcence, which the ſoul of man would 
ſpurn with contempt and loathing, did it 
abide by its ſpontaneous deciſions. It may 
be affirmed to have been the chief buſi- 
neſs of ſcholaſtic learning for many ages, 
to ſtifle this voice of unbiaſſed reaſon, and 
inure men to form determinations con- 
trary to firſt convictions. How many 
mighty volumes could I point out to you, 
the whole purpoſe of which is to reconcile 
the mind to ſome manifeſt contradiction, 
or to difprove ſome ſelf-evident truth ? 
I remember to have read, that in the con- 
demnation of ſome Janſeniſt book, the 
| heretical propoſitions were ſo injudiciouſly 
ſelected, that a great prince, into whoſe 
hands they were put, miſtook them for ar- 
ticles of faith, and was edified by the pe- 
ruſal. Can it be doubted that here the 
text was nearer. the truth than the com- 
ment, and that the prince judged better 
than the doctors? I have known in- 
ſtances, in which poſitions ſelected out of 
2 political work for the purpoſe of obtain- 


ing 
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ing its judicial condemnation, have al. 
fected impartial readers in a ſimilar man- 
By theſe obſervations, however, I am 
far from wiſhing to inculcate a haſty de- 
ciſion on controverted points in general, 
Where the queſtion relates to matter of 
fact, a very patient inveſtigation is fre- 
quently neceſſary. Where it concerns a 
matter of expedience, it cannot be ſafely 
decided without minutely balancing its 
probable advantages and diſadvantages, 
and conſulting paſt experience in ſimilar 
caſes, But where it refers to principles, 
and muſt be tried by its conformity with 
certain notions, if not innate, at leaſt 
early and very generally admitted into the 
human breaſt, it is probably beſt judged 
of when preſented naked to the mind, un- 
mixed with extraneous conſiderations, and 
with no other preparation than to render; i it 
perfectly intelligible. 

“ The middle way is the aeſt,” us 
another common proverb. If this was 

oy | * 
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7 adopted from the © medio tutiſſimus ibis“ 
of Ovid, it ſhould have been remembered 
that his was a particular precept, not a ge- 
neral maxim. In reality, the middle 
_ courſe is very often the worſt that can be 

followed in affairs of the world, combin- 
ing the inconveniences, and miſſing the 
advantages, of the two extremes. It is 


commonly the paltry expedient of weak- 


neſs and indeciſion to get over preſent 
difficulties, by declining inſtead of con- 
fronting them—a compromiſe between 
right and wrong, between wiſdom and 


folly, between enterprize and indolence, 


which generally meets with the fate of im- 


becility. In moſt emergencies, two directly 


oppoſite ſyſtems of action preſent them- 
| ſelves to our choice. Each has its appro- 
priate character, its favourable and unfa- 
vourable circumſtances. Each may ſuc- 
ceed ; but only when followed fully and 
decidedly. Every leaning towards its op- 
poſite adds to its difficulties, and endangers 


its failure. ''T his cannot be better illufſ- 


trated than by military tranſactions. A Ge- 
R 5 neral 
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neral finds himſelf unexpectedly in face of 


a ſuperior enemy. He has no choice but 
to fight or retire; but the movements for 
each are incompatible; one. requires bold 


advance, the other, ſilent retreat. One, 


however, appears to him too hazardous, 
and the other, too diſgraceful. He there- 
fore takes a middle courſe, in conſequence 
of which he fights to no purpoſe, and his 


retreat is intercepted. 


One cannot be at all 60-101 Gi wich 


0 without ſeeing perpetual inſtances 


of the miſchief done by this {ſpirit of 
throwing in a little of this, and a little of 


that, in order to ſecure a medium. A per- 
| ſon in a public aſſembly prepoſes a vigo- 


rous meaſure, and after ſome oppoſition, 
carries it. Some weak friend or deſign- 


ing foe, upon the plea of preventing ex- 


tremes, then offers a few modifications and 


reſtrictions, of a nature directly ſubver- 
ſive of the purpoſe intended to be anſwered 
by the firſt mover; and theſe, for the fake 
of accommodation, are aſſented to by the 
r: thus the whole ſcheme is ren- 


dered 


* 
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dered ineffectual. In a ſimilar ſpirit, ar- 


ditrators ſplit a difference, and do juſtice 


to neither party —juries bring in verdicts 


which determine nothing, and leave the 
court to act as it pleaſes — conſultations of 


learned phyſicians neutralize their plans ſo 
as to do neither good nor harm—and di- 
vines play off one virtue againſt another, 


till they make their e e to 
both. 
Truth may, perhaps, in general, lie 


ſomewhere within oppoſite extremes; but 


it is groſs weakneſs to expect to find it by 


the mechanical operation of biſecting a 


line, or calculating an average. Even in 
caſes where we are ſure that the two ex- 
tremes are erroneous, as in the repreſen- 
tation of the ſame character by adverſe 
parties, it is a futile method of judging of 
particular actions, to balance the contrary 
motives to which they have been attri- 
buted, and ſtrike a medium. It is not in 
this manner that good and evil are com- 
pk in mankind. 
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The —— who thinks by 
adopting ſomewhat from one ſyſtem and 
fomewhat from another, to fix himſelf on 
firm ground, and hold oppoſite parties in 

reſpect, will generally find that he has 
vnited both againſt him, and has weaken- 
ed his defences on either part. I could 
adduce many inſtances to ſhew you, that 
in the conteſts. of theological Polemics, | 
= i - the middle way is as far, as it is in real 
1 | warfare, from being the ſafeſt. The acute 
| Chillingworth could not find a barrier 
againſt popery, till he had aſtabliſhed as a 

fundamental maxim, that tbe: Bible is the 

only ground of the religion of Proteſtants. He 

| perceived, that, if church authority were 
1 admitted as anybing in the controverſy, 

the papiſt would be too hard for him. 

8 Thus you ſee that proverbial ſayings, 

the boaſted wiſdom of ages, are not to be 
4 truſted without examination. Aphoriſms, 
in general, indeed, are but dangerous 
guides. The greater part of them have 
deen formed not ſo much from the reſults 

8 | of 
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of univerſal reaſon and experience, as from 
the authority of individuals in the infancy 
of both. A few examples went to eſta- 
bliſh a rule, and the exceptions ſtood for 
nothing, till at length they have often been 
found more numerous than the exemplifi- 
cations. 

Farewell! 
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LETTER XXIII. 


ON_THE PRINCIPAL FAULTS OF POETICAL 
TRANSLATION. 


In order to aſſiſt you in deciding for 
_ , Yourſelf the queſtion you aſk me reſpecting 
the comparative merits of Pope's and 
Cowper's tranſlation of Homer, I ſhall 
lay before you ſome remarks on the chief 
purpoſes and principal faults of poetical 
_ tranſlation, which ſuggeſted themſelves to 
my mind in the courſe of my earlier read- 
As the great end of all poetry is 0 
Pleaſe, that of a poetical tranſlation muſt 
in the firſt inſtance be the ſame. But be- 
ſides this general purpoſe, it has the ad- 
ditional one of gratifying a laudable deſire 
\ | in the reader who does not underſtand the 
3 3 of gaining ſome idea how per- 
en 
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ſons thought and wrote in an age or coun- 
try often very diſtant from his own. 


Hence ariſes a neceſſity of preſerving, not 


only the ſubject matter and the poetical 
| beauties of an original author, but as much 
as can be done of his peculiar turn of 


thinking and mode of expreſſion. All 


the great /chools of arts and letters are 


marked with a peculiar ſtamp of charac- 


ter, derived from the manners and cir- 


cumſtances of the time and country, which 


are an intereſting ſubject of ſpeculation. 
The tranſlator, therefore, who fails to re- 
flett an image of his original, with its 
characteriſtic diſtinctions, though he may 


preſent us with a figure graceful and pleaſ- 


ing in itſelf, has not performed his taſk 
completely. 


One of the leading faults of WAP | 


| tranſlation from the works of antiquity 


has been of this kind. Our manners and 


| ſentiments have become fo very different 
from thoſe of remote ages, that the two 
_ purpoſes of tranſlating agreeably and faith- 


_ can with great difficulty be made to 


R 4 coincide. 


—— — 
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him rude and inſipid. Both theſe muſt be 
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coincide. And as the firſt wiſh of every 


writer is to be read, he will naturally be a 
led to prefer that mode of tranſlating 


Wich will make his work the moſt gene- 


rally acceptable. He will therefore rather 
ſtudy to bring it down to the taſte of his 
own times than to carry his reader back 


to thoſe which have been long forgotten. 
Nor can we blame him for ſuch an ac- 


commodation to the feelings of his co- 
temporaries as is neceſſary to ſecure his 
main end of pleaſing. The fault is, that 


this deſign is uſually carried much farther 


than is neceſſary, and ſo far as almoſt en- 


5 tirely to defcat the other Php of tranſ- 


lation. 

In e an e whe tied: in a 
rude and unculti vated period, two kinds of 
accommodation are neceſſary. The one 
conſiſts in ſoftening or ſuppreſſing ſuch 
images and expreſſions as would give diſ- 


guſt to a modern reader; the other, in 


raiſing and adorning ſuch parts as from 
their extreme ſimplicity would appear to 


d one 
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done to a certain degree; but both require 
much caution and judgment. The latter, 
in particular, is a hazardous attempt, de- 
manding a moſt chaſtiſed and correct taſte 
for its proper execution; and I am ſur- 
priſed at the unguarded latitude which ſo 
rational a critic as Dr. Johnſon allows in 
this point. Speaking of Pope's Iliad, he 
ſays, Homer doubtleſs owes to his tranſ- 
lator many Ovidian graces not exactly ſuit= 
able to his character; but to have added 
can be no great crime, if nothing be taken 
away.” * What! can there be a groſſer 
Violation of every principle of taſte and 
5 good ſenſe, than to make wanton additions 
to a writer's work in a ſtyle totally dif- 
ferent from his own and that of the whole 
age in which he lived? What is this but 
introducing utter confuſion of times and 
manners into the reader's ideas, and bring 
ing all the ſtriking variety of literary com- 
poſition to one uniform meaſure of un- 
meaning refinement ? | 
That this effect has been actually pro- 
duced by Pope's ſpirit of tranſlation, may 
i caſily 
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ealily "90 en in various parts of his 
works and thoſe of his imitators, and eſ- 
pecially in that partnerſhip concern, his 
Odyſſey. The original poem is, in my 
opinion, almoſt ſolely valuable from the 
curious pictures it diſplays of the ſtate of 
ſociety, both public and domeſtic, at the 
period to which it refers. It was therefore 
eſſential to preſerve theſe in their genuine 
and characteriſtic colouring ; and no graces 
of modern decoration could atone for the 
want of this point of reſemblance in the 
copy. Nothing is a more frequent topic 
in the notes of this tranſlation, than the 
pleaſure derived from ſcenes of ſimple 
nature; and many cenſures are paſſed 
upon the faſtidious delicacy of French 


critics who are ſhocked with the plain un- 


refined manners of Homer's perſonages. 
But it is impoſlible to violate ſimplicity 
more outrageouſly than has been done by 
the Engliſh tranſlator, eſpecially of ſome 
of the books; and I am ſorry that the 
book containing the adventure of Nau- 
_ one of the moſt - inthe whole 


_ 
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poem, is of the number thus traveſtied. EO 
It is among thoſe aſcribed to Broome, but 
Pope is anſwerable for the workmanſhip 
of his journeymen. Of this fault, I ſhall 
ſelect a few ſtriking examples, after pre- 
miſing a remark on one of its principal 
ſources. | | 
All the words appertaining to royalty, 
as king, prince, court, palace, &c. have fo 
long conveyed to the minds of civilized 
people ideas of dignity and grandeur, that 
it 1s difficult, even for a philoſopher, to 
hear them with thoſe impreſſions only 
which they excited in the early ſtages of 
ſociety. Yet without ſuch a kind of ab- 
ſtraction, it is evident that the circum- 
ſtances with which ſuch terms are aſſociat- 
ed in relations of primitive life muſt fre- 
quently appear highly incongruous, and 
produce the effect of burleſſue. The 
only means of avoiding this conſequence 
in modern views of antiquity are, either 
to lower the ideas of royalty, or to exalt 
the dignity of the ſimple manners with 
which it was then accompanied. The 
former 


18 4 
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former is the moſt effectual, and indeed 
the true method; for if we were taught 
to conceive of a king of Ithaca as of a 
chief in the Sandwich iſlands, or an Indian 

Sachem, we ſhould not be ſurpriſed to 
find the ſwincherd one of his principal 
officers and confidants. But what is then 
to become of the elevated character of the 
epopcœa, and how are we to be intereſted 
in the fate of heroes of ſo low a claſs? 

Our tranſlator has therefore taken the 
_ contrary method, and labours to throw an 
artificial veil of majeſty over things in their 
own nature mean and trivial. Thus, when 


Eumæus is introduced making himſelf a 


pair of brogues out of a raw hide, we are 
told in the note, that we muſt not judge 
of the dignity of men from the employ- 
ments they followed three thouſand years 
paſt, by the notions we have of thoſe 
employments at preſent ;”” and this admo- 
nition is followed by ſome obſervations on 
the dignity of arts in their infancy, on the 
cookery of Achilles, and on the cuſtom of 
the Turkiſh emperors to learn ſome me- 

0 chanic 
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chanic trade. Now what is this but a la- 
boured attempt to delude? Tbe real 
dignity of any condition can only depend 
on the qualities requiſite to fill it, or the 
habits of thinking and acting acquired in 
exerciſing its functions. A keeper of 
ſwine and maker of ſhoes muſt ever de- 
rive his manners and ideas from the ſtye 
or the workſhop ; and his relative conſe+ 
quence in any ſociety only exhibits the re- 
lative advance of that ſociety in power and 
civilization. Can anything therefore be 
more abſurd, than a remark of the ſame 
annotator, on the circumſtance, that Me- 
lanthius the goatherd, bringing a ſupply of 
meat to the ſuitors, is made to ſit at table 
with them? „ We may gather from 
hence the truth of an obſervation for- 
merly made, that Melanthius, Eumæus, 
&c. were perſons of diſtinition, and their 
offices poſts of honour : we ſee Melan- 
thius who had charge of the goats of 
Ulyſſes is a companion for princes.” This 
lame Melanthius, juſt before, on meeting 

with 


err n, 
with Eumæus, is by Homer repreſented 
as inſulting him in the groſſeſt terms, and 
telling this per/on of diſtinction that he ſhall 
| ſoon have to carry him out of the iſland 
and ſell him for a ſlave. That ſuch men 
were made companions by the ſuitors, is 
indeed a proof how little the ſuitors were 
elevated above them, but ſurely does not 
prove that the goatherd and ſwineherd 
were anything more than en and 
ſwineherds. ' 
This incongruous alliance of P45; "ay 
ideas affixed to the terms of royalty, with 
the circumſtances antiently annexed to the 
| office, has contributed more than anything 
to give a ludicrous air to many paſſages of 
Pope's Odyſſey, and to miſlead the Eng- 
liſh reader in his notions of the ſtate of 
manners in that period. Thus, when Mi- 
neryva in a dream tells Nauſicaa to prepare 
for her nuptials, for that the beſt among 
the Phceacians, her kinſmen, have for 
ſome time been paying their court to 
her, the tranſlator metamorphoſes theſe 
5:45 2 
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petty.  chieftains | into fo many Potent 
kings. 


Virgin, awake l thy marriage hour is * | 
See from their thrones thy kindred monarchs ſigh. 


The preparation for this royal wedding 
was that the prince/s 'ſhould ſpend a day in 
waſhing her- foul clothes, and ſhe is ad- 
moniſhed by the Goddeſs to aſk from her 
father a carriage drawn by mules, < for 
(ſays ſhe with great ſimplicity) it will be 
handſomer for you to ride than to walk, 
as the waſhing pits are at a good diſtance 
from the town.” A ſearcher after real 
manners will be pleaſed with this ſtroke of 
nature in uncultivated life; but he can 
only be diſguſted by the tranſlator's bur- 
leſque attempt at diſguiſing it. 

In pomp ride fortlf, for pomp becomes the Great, 
And Majeſty derives a grace from ſlate. 


Nauſicaa and her maids mount this 
ce royal car” or wain loaded with foul 
clothes; and her careful mother puts good 
ſtore of proviſion into a cheſt, and fills a 
goat- 


„ Nass ura ene 
_ zgoar-ſkin with wine. They likewiſe take 
a golden cruſe full gf oil, that they might 
| anoint themſelves after the work was over. 


Theſe ſimple circumſtances are thus deff. 
55 out by the tranſlator. . 5 


„ 


i The Queen, 20love; to bas: train en 
bi The ſumptuous viands and the flavorous wines, 
The train prepare a, cruſe of curious mold, 
A cruſe of fragrance, form'd of burniſh'd gold; 
© Odour divine! whofſe ſoft refreſhing freams | 
"Sleek the ſrnooth _ and Teent he _ limbs. 


ä 1 this fiple is Pe wet Mo re- 
lated; and while actions and diſcourſes 
denoting the very infancy of civilization 
paſs in review before you, the language 
perpetually excites images derived from 
the courts of modern Europe. Where 
Nauſicaa in Homer tells Ulyſſes that he 
Vill find her mother ſitting on the hearth 
within the blaze of the fire, leaning againſt 
a pillar, the tranſlator fays for her, 


| Seek chou che Queen along che rooms of late 
and where the original goęs on to ſay, that 


5 her 


by 
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her maids, (uſing a word properly mean- 
ing female ſlaves) are ſitting behind her, 


the politer copy gives her an mee 
of ladies of honour ; Th 


Around a . of bright camſels Mines. 


'T his is ſufficient to exemplify that 
common fault of modern tranſlation, diſ- 
guiſing the original by a fictitious colour- 


ing. It is, I conceive, when carried to 
the degree of the examples above cited, a 


fault of the greateſt magnitude, depriving 
the reader of the amuſement and informa- 


tion he would receive from a true repre- 


ſentation of ancient modes of thinking and 
ſpeaking, and giving him nothing inſtead 
but an incongruous mixture of ſimplicity 
in action with refinement in language. 
Another fault in tranſlation, generally 
accompanying the former, though _ of 
ſomewhat different origin, is the ſpirit of 
exaggeration and hyperbole, which con- 
ſtantly endeavours to improve upon the 
original image or ſentiment by puſhing it 
to an extravagance beyond the bounds of 
. truth 
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truth and propriety. This is ſo frequent 
an error, that it would be eaſy to multiply 
examples of it from even our moſt cele- 
brated writers. Dryden's tranſlation of 
Virgil abounds with it. Thus, in the ſtory 
of Cacus, when Hercules rolls down upon 
his cave the fragment of a rock, the Ro- 
man poet thinks it ſufficient to ſay, © that 
the wide ether reſounded, and the affright- 

ed river rolled backwards.” But Dryden 
makes the river fairly fink into the ground, 
and the ſky equally terrified, run, no one 
can tell whither! 


The ſky ſhrunk upwards with unuſual dread, 
And trembling Tiber div'd beneath his bed. 


Thus, too, where Virgil ſays no more 
than that Turnus lopt off a warrior's head 
at a blow, and left the trunk on the ſand, 
* my 
"ode Latian fields are-drunk 
With ſtreams that iſſued from the bleeding trunk. 


But the moſt ludicrous hyperbole of 
this kind that J have met with, is in Rowe's 


tranſlation of the Pharſalia, Lucan, de- 
| | ſcribing 
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ſeribing an army reduced to great ſtraits 


for want of proviſion, repreſents the ſol- 


diers, after having eaten the fields quite 
bare, as plucking with their teeth the wi- 
thered herbs from their ramparts. This 
is extravagant enough, according to his 
uſual manner; but his tranſlator far out- 
does him: | 


Then rav'nous on their camp's defence they fall, 
And grind with greedy jaws the turfy wall. 


It is conſidering this fault of tranffation 
in too favourable a light to charge it upon 
an exuberant warmth of imagination, be- 


yond the controul of judgment. This 


might in ſome meaſure have been the caſe 
with a Dryden; but a writer of the coldeſt 


imagination may eaſily, from the ſtores of 


poetical phraſeology, borrow flowers of 


hyperbole to interweave at random into 
the tiſſue of a gaudy tranſlation, where he 


is at no expence for original ideas. This 


figure is indeed the moſt common with 


the moſt ordinary writers. Pope, as far 
as I have remarked, is extremely ſparing 
S2 in 
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in its uſe; while his coadjutors Broome 
and Fenton ſeem to think it the very cha- 


racteriſtic of poetical language. A line 
of the latter in the fourth book of the 
Odyſſey will amuſe you. It is part of 
the deſcription of the en of Mene- 


laus. 


Above, be around the palace ſhines 
The fumleſs treaſure of e mines. 


With reſpect to the dea hs: un- 
meaning ſuperfluities, and the conſtrained 
expreſſions, ſo commonly to be met with 
in tranſlations, as they indicate mere want 


of poetical talents, they are ſcarcely ob- 


jects of criticiſm. They are evidently 
much increaſed by the uſe of rhyme, which 
aggravates all the difficulties of bringing 
the ſenſe of the tranſlation into a form and 
compaſs reſembling that of the original. 
Yet as long as rhyme is more pleaſing to 
the readers of Engliſh poetry in general 
than blank verſe, I would not aſſert that 
tranſlation ought to be deprived of its aid, 

more than original compoſition, It never 
"+. ſhould 
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ſhould be forgotten, that the firſt purpoſe 
of writing is 7 be read; and that if this be 
not anſwered, a book may be an addition 
to the furniture of a library, without be- 
ing any to the ſtock of literary amuſement 
in a country. By this criterion, after all, 
every performance muſt be tried; not, 
indeed, by merely counting the number of 
its readers, but by eſtimating the pleaſure 
derived from it by thoſe who from habit 
and education are beſt prepared for ſuch 
enjoyments. Many of the poetical writ- 
ings of antiquity are, I believe, incapable 
of pleaſing in a tranſlation, upon whatever 
plan it be conducted. When a man of 
true genius is led to engage in ſuch a taſk, 
we are bound rather to lament the waſte 
of his powers, than to waſte our own time 
in trying to reliſh the fruit of his 1 
cious nn. 
aw ; 
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ON RUINS, 


1 vo not wonder, my dear Son, at the 
_ enthuſiaſm with which you relate your viſit 
to the celebrated ruins of — Ab- 
bey. The natural charms of the ſcenery 
in the midſt of which they are placed, their 
own intrinſic majeſty and beauty, the 
rarety of ſuch a ſpectacle, and the train of 
ideas aſſociated with it, all contribute to 
render it one of the moſt intereſting ob- 
jects of a traveller's curioſity. I cannot 
'but think, however, that the extraordinary 
paſſion for ruins of every kind which at 
preſent prevails, has in it a good deal of 
the rage of a predominant faſhion, and 
goes beyond all bounds of ſober judgment. 
And as in a former letter I ventured to 
| appreciate 
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appreciate another point of modern taſte, 
with which this is conſiderably connected, 
the new ſtyle of gardening, I ſhall, in 
this, canvaſs ſome of the principles on 
which our admiration of ruins is founded. 
The firſt impreſſion made by the view 

of a maſs of ruins can ſcarcely in any 
country have been of the pleaſing kind. 
It muſt have been that of waſte, and de- 


ſolation—of decayed art and loſt utility. 


If the * ſmiling works of man” in their 
perfect ſtate were always objects of de- 
light, their forlorn and dilapidated condi- 
tion muſt have excited melancholy emo- 
tions. Thus we find that the horrors of 
the howling wilderneſs were in the poetical 
_ repreſentations of the earlieſt writers ag- 
gravated by the picture of ruined edifices; 
nor can we, I imagine, diſcover in all an- 
tiquity, traces of any other ideas aſſoci- 
ated with theſe ſpectacles. - But melan- 
choly itſelf is a ſource of pleaſure to a 
cultivated mind, and images of grandeur 
and ſublimity riſe to the fancy on contem- 
plating the operation of ſome mighty cauſe, 

S 4 Vhoſe 
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whoſe effects do not too nearly intereſt us. 


Hence the refined taſte of modern times, 
occupied at leiſure in extracting from 
every object the whole ſum of ſentiment 


it is capable of affording, has attached to 
ruins a ſet of ideas, formerly either little 


attended to, or overwhelmed by acuter 
ſenſations. Nor have they been only re- 


garded as /entimental objects. The neweſt 


and moſt faſhionable mode of conſidering 
them, is with reſpe& to the place they 
hold in the priffureſque; and it is chiefly 
under this character that they have be- 


come ſuch favourites with landſcape paint- 
ers and landſcape writers. 

The pleaſing effect of ruins on the 955 
may be merely the conſequence of their 
having been parts of a grand or beautiful 
piece of architecture. The relics of Gre- 
cian temples, and theatres, or of Roman 


baths and palaces, the tall Corinthian pil- 


lars which ſupported ſome coloſſal portico, 
the long ranks of a broken colonade, 


the high- roofed cathedral aile, and Gothic 


window with its rich compartments and 
delicate 


— 
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delicate tracery, are all objects on which 
the nobleſt arts have beſtowed intrinſic 
value. They are alſo rareties; and they 
form a ſtriking contraſt with the ruſtic and 
ſolitary ſcenes in which ruins are uſually 
found. No wonder, then, that the bar- 
barous hand is execrated which levels with 
the duſt the fair remnants of a cultivated 
age, nor that the eye of taſte and know- 
ledge lingers in filent admiration on theſe 
gems that glitter amid the deſart. In this 
view, however, ruins have no peculiar 
value as ſuch; on the contrary, the leſs 
ruinous, the better; and a remain of an- 
tiquity in perfect preſervation is the great 
deſideratum to the lover of the arts. TA 

But ruins, ſtill as cu of fight, are not 
without beauties peculiarly their own, 
which render them the favourite ſubjects 
of the pencil, and the admiration of all 
who travel in ſearch of the pifureſque. 
According to their feelings, the regular 
lines of art but ill harmonize with the free 
ſtrokes of nature; and in a landſcape they 
prefer the ſtick-built hovel and thatched 


cottage 


— 
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cottage to the neat uniformity of an elegant 
manſion. But in ruins, even of the moſt 
regular edifices, the lines are fo ſoftened 
by decay or interrupted by demolition ; 
the ſtiffneſs of deſign is ſo relieved by the 
accidental intruſion of ſpringing ſhrubs 
and pendant weeds ; that even the richeſt 
decorations of art ſeem not miſplaced 
amid the 'wildneſs of uncultivated na- 
ture. This mixture, too, produces ſome- 
what perfectly ſingular; and novelty in 
itſelf is ever a ſource of pleaſure. The 
ivy creeping along gothic arches, and 
forming a verdant lattice acroſs the diſ- 
mantled caſements; buſhes ſtarting through 
the chaſms of the rifted tower, and wild 
flowers embracing its battlements ; are the 
fantaſtic ſtrokes of nature working upon 
patterns of art, which all the refinement of 
magnificence cannot imitate. It 1s, how- 
ever, obvious, that for a ruin to be worth 
preſerving as a figure in the landſcape, it 
muſt have belonged to a work of ſome 
grandeur or elegance, and ſtill exhibit 
the faded features of thoſe qualities. A 
e mere 
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mere maſs of rugged maſonry, a cracked 
. gable or tottering wall, can give no other 
impreſſions than thoſe of decay and deſo- 
lation. They may, indeed, {till be pitu- 
reſque in the literal ſenſe of the word; 
that is, they may with ſuitable accompa- 
niments be happily introduced into a pic- 
tured landſcape ; but this is only a conſe- 
quence of the imperfection of painting as 
an imitative art, whereby the harſh and 
prominent features of deformity are ſoft- 
_ ened into eaſe and ſpirit. Who has not 
ſeen an old lime-kiln or dilapidated barn 
wrought by the hand of a maſter into a 
ſtriking piece of ſcenery? Yet, I pre- 
ſume, no perſon of elegant perceptions 
would chooſe to have ſuch real objects 

confront his eye in the walks which he has 
led round his cultured domains. 

With reſpect to the /entimental. effects | 
of ruins, they are all referable to that prin- 
ciple of aſſociation which connects ani- 
mate with inanimate things, and paſt with 

preſent, by the relation of place, There 
cannot 


| 
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cannot be finer topics for addreſſes to the 


imagination than this circumſtance affords; 
and poetry and oratory are full of exam- 


| ples of its application. The view of a 


field of battle in which the fate of a mighty 
kingdom was decided; of gloomy towers 


once conſcious to deeds of horror; of 


ruined palaces, the ancient abodes of 


ſplendour and feſtivity ; of deferted towns 


where ſcience and arts formerly flouriſhed; 
of the roofleſs choir and mouldering cloiſ- 
ter, once vocal to pious hymns, or ſacred 
to contemplation ; cannot but powerfully 


move every ſuſceptible breaſt. The ge- 


neral ſentiment inſpired by ſuch ſcenes is- 
that of the mutability of human affairs; 
and in certain tempers of the ſoul, nothing 
can be fo ſweetly ſoothing as the tender yet 
elevated melancholy excited by the contraſt 
of the ſpectacle before our eyes, and _ 
—_ by the 1 imagination. 


There is a mood, 
(I as not to the vacant and the young) 
There is a kindly mood of melancholy, 
That —_ the ſoul, and points her to the ſkies ; 
| When 
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When tribulation clothes the child of man, 
When age deſcends with ſorrow to the grave, 
"Tis ſweetly ſoothing ſympathy to pain, | 

A gently wakening call to health and eaſe. 

How muſical ! when all devouring Time, 
Here fitting on his throne of ruins hoar, 
While winds and tempeſts ſweep his various lyre, 

How ſweet thy diapaſon, Melancholy ! 

Dre x, Ruins of Rome. 


But to enjoy this ſtrain of meditation 
to advantage, it is neceſſary that the place 
or remain ſhould refer to ſomewhat really 
intereſting that the relics ſhould be ſuf- 
ficient to afford ſome aid to the fancy 
and that the emotions inſpired by the re- 
collected ſcene be of a kind not incon- 
gruous with thoſe we are likely to bring 
with us to the ſpot. I cannot but ſuſpect, 
that the undiſtinguiſhing paſſion for ruins 
is only a proof how little their admirers 
are in general ſentimentally affected by 
them. A gay party rambling through the 
walks of a delightful pleaſure- ground, 
would find an unpleaſant damp ſtriking 
upon their ſpirits on approaching an awful 
pile of religious ruins, did they really feel 

che 
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the force of its aſſociations. Were they 
not capable of gazing at them as mere 
objects of curioſity, they would be ſenſible 
of a certain incongruity of place and oc- 
caſion. Whilſt, on the other hand, the 
genuine child of fancy, often too much 
diſpoſed to a melancholy which our cli- 
mate and habits of thinking naturally fa- 
vour, might be led by ſuch an adventi- 
tious aid to indulge his penſive humour to 
a hurtful exceſs. | 
Upon the principle of aſſociation it 
will, however, appear, that the greater 
part of the relics of antiquity in this coun- 
try can produce but trifling effects on the 
heart. The ideas they ſuggeſt are thoſe of 
forms of life offering nothing dignified or 
pleaſing to the mind. The caſtellated 
manſion of the ancient Baron, of which 
nothing is left but a. ſhattered tower, 
frowning over the fruitful vale, reminds us 
only of the ſtern tyranny, brutal ignorance 
and groſs licentiouſneſs, which ſtained the 
times of feudal anarchy. And if we look 
__ to the * ſtate of our ordinary 
| monaſtic 
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monaſtic remains, what ſhall we ſee, but a 
ſet of beings engaged in a dull round of 
indolent pleaſures, and ſuperſtitious prac- 
tices, alike debaſing to the heart and un- 
derſtanding? We are rejoiced that their 
date is paſt; and we can have little induce- 
ment to recal them from that oblivion into 
which they are deſervedly ſunk, and which 
beſt accords with their primitive inſignifi- 


cance. 8 | 

But there is a ſet of literati who will 
regard all that can be ſaid about the pic- 
tureſque and ſentimental effects of ruins as 


mere trifling, and will direct your atten- 


tion ſolely to their importance as hiforical 


records. This weighty topic I ſhall not 
attempt to diſcuſs at any length. But I 
may venture to ſuggeſt, that much of their 
ſuppoſed value in this reſpe& proceeds 
from the notion, that what would be of 
no ſort of conſequence if modern, acquires 
importance merely from its antiquity. In 
a narrative of the king of Pruſfſia's cam- 
paigns, we are content with tracing all his 
conſiderable actions, and entering into his 
8 leading 


| 
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leading deſigns, without attempting to af 
certain the preciſe ſpot of every encamp- 
ment, or the ſcene of every ſkirmiſh. 
But if the antiquary, from the veſtiges of 
a ditch and remains of a rampart, can ren- 

der it probable that Agricola in his march 
againſt the Caledonians occupied ſuch or 
fuch an eminence, he felicitates himſelf as 
the diſcoverer of a fact of high moment, 
and paſſes, among his brethren, as a moſt 
able and ingenious elucidator of the early 
hiſtory of Britain. Now, this is ſo harm- 
leſs a piece of literary parade, that it may 
be ſpared a rigorous ſcrutiny. But, in re- 
turn, the farmer ſhould be allowed an equal 
attention to the improvement of his land, 
and not be treated as a barbarian if he in- 
diſtinguiſhably levels both vallum and foſſa 
with his plough. 

Since the art of writing has ſubſiſted, 
all the important tranſactions of civilized 
nations have been tranſmitted in the page 
of the hiſtorian, with a copiouſneſs and ac- 
curacy fo infinitely ſuperior to what can be 


done by monumental remains, that rhe ut- 
| ' moſt 
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' moſt we can expect to gain from the ſtudy 
of the latter with this view, is the obſcure 
intimation of ſome fact, thrown! aſide, as 

it were, by the cotemporary chronicler, as 
not worth the pains of recording. Whe- 
ther in the preſent ſtate of knowledge it be 


an object of importance to collect ſcraps 


and rubbiſh which were rejected in their 


day even by monks and friars, I leave you 


to determine for yourlelf, 
| F arewell ! 
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REMARKS ON AN ARGUMENT IN FAVOUR: 
- OF THE REALITY OF SPECTRAL APPEAR- 
. ANCES. 


12 - DEAR so“, 


Is a former letter I N to you, = wy 
ſuperſtitious belief was yet very far from 
being baniſhed from this country; and that 
there was a diſpoſition in ſome perſons, far 
removed from the vulgar, to favour it. 
The late Dr. Johnſon was of this number. 
A narrow education and native gloom of 
temper, might probably be the circum- 
ſtances which originally enſlaved his ſtrong 
mind to the terrors of ſuperſtition ; but I 
am convinced that he alſo ſuppoſed a 
connexion to exiſt between the belief of 
ſupernatural events in general, and thoſe 
on which the evidence of revelation is 
founded; and therefore was theoretically 
os 4 | AS 
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as well as practically credulous. This 
appears from the arguments he frequently 
employed in ſupport of ſich pretended 
events; by which we know that he was able 
to make an impreſſion on the minds of 
ſome of his ſubmiſſive followers, whatever 
were their effects on his own. One of theſe, 
in favour of the reality of apparitions of the 
dead, which he ſeems to ſanction by put- 
ting it in the mouth of the Sage in his 
Raſſelas, has a popular plauſibility well 
calculated to give it weight. As it is alſo 
of a general nature; and applicable to a 
variety of illuſions which have impoſed on 


the credulity of mankind, I think i it wor- 


thy of a particular examination. 

ee That the dead are ſeen no more, faid 

Se Imlac, I will not undertake to maintain, 
© againſt the concurrent and unvaried teſ- 
ec timony of all ages and nations. There 

© 1s no people, rude or learned, among 

e whom apparitions of the dead are not 
c related and believed. This opinion, 

* which perhaps prevails as far as human 


cc nature is diffuſed, could become uni- | 
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« verſal. only by its truth: thoſe that ne- 
« yer heard it of one another, would not 
{© have agreed in a tale which nothing but 
& experience could make credible.” D 
_ Reſpecting this argument of the uni- 
verſality of an opinion, it may be ſaid, that 
as there are many truths which it greatly 
helps to confirm, ſo, many errors have at 
all times taken ſhelter under it. The cauſe 
of this diverſity it 1s of 1 I to ex- 
umme. 
That a great pure of b agree in 
giving credit to a thing, even though it be 
fomewhat which comes under their per- 
ſonal obſervation, will be a very Qlight ar- 
gument of its truth, provided there be a 
| manifeſt ſource of error in the caſe, which 
is of a nature to operate equally upon all. 
Thus, the once univerſal and ſtill common 
notion, that the earth 1s ſtationary, while 
the ſun and other luminaries move round 
it, is not in the leaſt ſtrengthened by the 
numbers who adopt it, ſince all have formed 
their belief upon the very ſame teſtimony, 
that —m_ their ſenſes, which is liable to the 
fun 
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fame error in all as in one. The fame 
may be aſſerted of the ſuppoſition of a 
ſupernatural voice ſpeaking in thunder; of 
lightning being the weapon of an angry 
Deity; of the place of future puniſnhment 
being a dark cavern under ground; and of 
various other opinions in which uniform 
aſſociations of ideas have occaſioned uni- 
form deductions. To apply this princi- 
ple in the preſent caſe. When mankind, 
from whatever cauſes, had admitted the 
belief of a ſtate of exiſtenee continued 
beyond the preſent life, they muſt have 
endeavoured to form ſome conception of 
thei mode of that exiſtence. Now, as the 
body lay before their eyes, a-lifeleſs maſs, 
or was deſtroyed by fire, corruption, or 
other material agents, they muſt neceſſa- 
rily have had recourſe to ſome ſubſtance of 
a rarer and ſubtler texture, which eſcaping 
from this groſs. and periſhable part, might 
carry with it ſuch impreſſed marks and 
qualities, as would preſerve the ſtamp of 
perſonal identity. How metaphyſical 
ſoever this proceſs of thinking may ap- 

5610 „ pear, 


pear, it muſt actually have been gone 


chrough by the rudeſt people, if they 


thought at all on the ſubject. Further; 
that form and figure were capable of being 
impreſſed upon matter of much greater 
tenuity than their oun bodies, they muſt 
experimentally have known, from the fa- 
miliar inſtances of ſhadows, and the reflex- 
ion of their image from water or mirrors. 
In theſe caſes they would plainly perceive, 
that a ſomething, reſembling” themſelves, 
might, i in ſome agen Wc ſtand _—_ from 
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Thus, I conceive; ir Amoſt neceflatily 
puppies that all nations formed fimilar 


ideas of the corporeal attributes of thoſe 


who had paſſed through death without to- 
tal extinction of being. It was no longer 


groſs body in which they were clad :— 


that, it was manifeſt, was left behind. But 
as, in thinking of the dead, it was impoſ- 


ſible to abſtract from them ſhape, linea- 


ments, looks, and geſtures, theſe proper- 
ties were annexed to a thin, airy, or ſha- 


c my which, while it might be an 


object, 
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object of fight, and en to — 
Was none to the touch. 


: Ter Jae: Ae bi collo dare backs circum, 
Ter fruſtra comprenſa manus effugit imago, 
Par — Wee r ſimillima ſomno. 
1 x. VI. . 


Then thrice around his neck his arms he threw: 
And thrice the flitting ſhadow ſlip'd away, 
Like . or 1 A0 chat fly the day. 

5 | | D&YDEN. 


This A I fe conception reſpect- 

ing men in another ſtate of exiſtence 
being eſtabliſhed, it is, I imagine, an eaſy 
ſtep to the ſuppoſition of their ſenſible ap- 
pearance under ſuch a form. © Reveries 
and dreams of the, fancy in perſons of 
heated imaginations are ſo extremely like 
realities, that they are readily taken for 
ſuch. A mourning mother, filled with 
the vivid image of her loſt child, might 
eaſily, in the dark and filent hours of 
night, when juſt ſinking into diſturbed 
flumber, imagine that the beloved form 
ns ſtood before her. The long-re- 
| T's | vered 
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yered face of an aged parent, might be 
fancied to clothe itſelf in a viſible garb of 
light, in order to conſole, admoniſh, or 
inform the troubled and ſolitary child. 
Still more readily, the murderer, appalled 

'by conſcious guilt, and in continual dread 
of an avenger, might body forth the 
mangled corpſe of the ſlain, to upbraid 
him with terrific looks and geſtures for 
the bloody deed. All this appears to 
me fo perfectly natural, and ſo correſpon- 
dent to the univerſal hiſtory of the human 
mind, that I only wonder ſo em perſons, 
among thoſe who are thoroughly perſuad- 
ed of the reality of apparitions, can be 
met with, who pretend themſelves to have 
been witneſſes of them. And ſurely, 
the gradual diminution of theſe ſuppoſed 
events, now amounting in enlightened 
.countries almoſt to a total ceſſation, is a 
much ſtronger argument againſt them, 
than the moſt general concurrence in their 
belief among ignorant and credulous peo- 
ple, can be in their favour. 


In 
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In the deep windings of the grove, no more 

The hag obſcene, and griſly phantom dwell ; 
Nor in the fall of mountain-ſtream, or roar 

Of winds, is Heard the angry ſpirit's ys... 

No wizard mutters the tremendous ſpell, 
Nor finks convulſive in prophetic ſwoon x 
Nor bids che noife of drums and trumpets . 
70 eaſe of fancied pangs the labouring moon. 
"Or chaſe the ſhade that blots Wo blazin g orb of 


noon. 
* MiINSsTA ELI. 


—— 


of the various ; ſuperſtitions which the 
poet here repreſents as put to flight by 
"Reaſon, ſome have been nearly as uni- 
verſal as the belief of apparitions of the 
dead; yet it will not, ſurely, be now aſſert· 
ed of them, that they have ce become uni- 
verſal by their truth.“ 

It may be further obſerved, that with 
regard to ſuppoſed ſpectral appearances, 
the idea of them has, in different coun- 
tries and ages, received ſuch variations, as 
might be expected from the operation of 


Cicero adduees this very ſame argument of the 
univerſality of belief as an indubitable proof of the 
veracity of the Delphic Oracle. D- Divin. lib. 1. 

the 
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the fancy modified by variety of circum- 
ſtances. One remarkable diverſity is, that 
ſimilar things are repreſented as paſſing in 
a viſion and in reality; and ſometimes it is 
not eaſy. to ſay which of the two is in- 
tended. The famous deſcent of Eneas, 
after all the diſcuſſion of critics, remains 
liable to a doubt of this kind. It is, 
however, clearly in a viſion that Eneas is 
alarmed by | the ſhade.of Hector announc- 
ing the.i irruption of the Greeks into Troy ; 
and that he is admoniſhed by the menac- 
ing form of his father -Anchiſes to relin- 
quiſh Dido. % On the other hand, Dido 
herſelf, at the dead of night, but not in 
her ſleep, hears voices calling upon her 
from her huſband's tomb; and the real 
ſhade of Creuſa, in a. form larger than 
life, appears to conſole Eneas. Ovid, in 
his beautiful ſtory of Ceyx and Alcyone, 
dreſſes up a viſionary being in the form of 
the drowned huſband to acquaint the ſleep- 
ang wife with his fate. She ſtarts awake; 
. as the x ord e he deſcribes 
14 K xtYe; 
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fe; looks round for the i —_ the had at. 
_ before her. 


— et primo 5 fr cropuſpigie ia, 
Qui modo viſus erat. | 


"Mar. X1. 976. 


- This e points out the; origin 
of many of theſe deluſions of the fancy. 
The mind ſtrongly impreſſed with an 
image which has been haunting it during 
ſleep, is ſcarcely able to diſpel the phan- 
tom, whilſt the violent emotion which 
rouſes from ſleep; ſtill, in the midſt of 
darkneſs and ſolitude, keeps poſſeſſion of 
the feelings. The ſenſation on waking 
from a dream of this kind reſembles the 
tingling of a bell after the ſtroke, or the 
faſh in the cloſed eye which has been 
gazing at tlie ſun. The impreſſion for 4 
time continues, but with leſs and leſs force 
in proportion to the diſtance from its ori- 
ginal ſource. | It would be eaſy to multiply 
inſtances in which the poets, thoſe faithful 
recorders of popular ſuperſtitions, have 
thus wavered detyeen viſion and reality in 

their 
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their repreſentations of a mee with 
aerial beings. 
Variations in the da * ark 


manner under which the dead have ap- 
peared, and in the purpoſe of their appari- 


tion, will be found in all nations, correſ- 


ponding to the manners, religious ſyſtem, 


and natural ſcenery, of each country. Thus, 


ſome heat. the ſhriek of ghoſts: in the 
howling ſtorm, ſee them ſtalk gigantic in 


the grey miſt upon the hill, and recognize 


their voices cheering the hounds through 
the dark foreſt; or over the wild heath. 
Others . them clad in complete ar- 
mour, mingling in the ſhock of battle, 
and announcing to the hero his approach · 
ing fate. Where the want of funereal rites 
was conſidered as the greateſt of evils, the 
departed ſpirit was ſeen naked, ſhivering, 
and with ꝑiteous looks and accents car- 
neſtly requeſting the boon of a little earth 
to cover its bodily remains. Later ſyſtems 
have preſented. cherubic forms of embo- 
died light, haggard ſhades blackened with 
infernal fire, and diſmal ſpectres entreating 
TEE ; | to 
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to be relieved from the torments of purga- 
tory ; and I have heard of a crew of En- 
gliſh failors, who were confident they ſaw 
their Wapping Nandlord paſs by them on 


tain, 

I ſhall now leave it to yourlelf to * 
termine, whether univerſal truth, or uni- 

verſal illuſion, is moſt likely to aſſume 
ſuch different garbs; and whether it be- 
comes a man of ſenſe and a philoſopher, 
to reverſe the caſe of the appellant from 
king Philip, and appeal from the world 
ſober and enlightened, to the world i igno- 
rant . n . 
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LETTER xxvI. 


ON CHEAP PLEASURES. 


\ 
cM 


You well know how much in vain 
| Philoſophers of all ages have endeavoured 
to detach man from the love of pleaſure, 
and to fix his attention on ſome ſole and 
higheſt good, which might render all 
others foreign and ſuperfluous. The 
voice of nature within him has proved too 
ſtrong to be ſilenced by artificial precepts ; 
and mankind have ever made it a great 
object of their lives to enjoy as much and 
as various pleaſure as they have been ca- 
pable of procuring. Taking the word in 
its large ſenſe, and extending the plan of 
enjoyment far enough, both as to ſpecies 
and duration, I ſee no reaſon to find fault 
vwith the purpoſe; and I expect no benefit 
8 1 5 
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to ariſe; from eſtabliſhing. one ſyſtem of 
morals for the ſchools, and another for 
real life. Suppoſing, then, the end of ob- 
taining pleaſure to be, within certain li- 
mits, an allowable one, the means are a 
fit ſubject on which thoſe who are expe- 
rienced in the world may communicate 
their obſervations to thoſe who have its 
leſſons yet to learn. It is an intereſting 
topic, and its diſcuſſion is fairly within the 
compaſs of human reaſon and knowledge. 
The advice of contracting our deſires, 
ſo much inſiſted on by all the moral pre- 
ceptors of antiquity, is a very important 
one towards the attainment of true felicity. 
It would, however, be a miſtake to ſup- 
poſe that the ſuppreſſion of deſire, in it- 
ſelf, leads to happineſs. There can be 
no enjoyments without deſires; for in their 
gratification, all enjoyment, as well intel- 
lectual as ſenſual, conſiſts. Thoſe ſets, 
therefore, which inſiſted on the entire 
abolition of deſire, as neceſſary to happi- 
neſs, were influenced by an artificial philo- 
Fol OK ſophy, 
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ſophy, which ſet out with miſunderſtand- 
ing man's real nature and deſtination. But, 
on the other hand, unſatisfied defires, or 
rather, ſuch as we have no reaſonable 
proſpect of being able to ſatisfy, are the 
fource of the greateſt calamities of life. 
The true art of happineſs, then, conſiſts 
in proportioning deſires to means, or, in 
other words, in W a reliſh for 9205 
curable pleaſures. 
There is ſcarcely a ſtation in life in 


neceſſary; for defire is as much diſpoſed 


to exceed the range of preſent enjoyment 


in the higheſt, as in the loweſt. Bur it is 
more peculiarly neceſſary in thoſe condi- 
tions; where an enlarged plan of educa- 


which ſome attention to this point is not 


tion, and free intercourſe with the ſuperior 


ranks in ſociety, have foſtered lively ideas 
of gratifications which fortune commonly 
refuſes the means of obtaining. What 


are termed the genteel profeſſions are 


eminently of this kind; and numbers be- 
wein to them pay a ſevere tax for the 
5 privileges 


* * 

M. 
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privileges annexed to their ſituation, in 
the perpetual torment of unattainable 
wiſhes. 

The tes you have n my 
Son, in a peculiar manner forbids indulg- 
ing thoſe deſires which are connected with 
the poſſeſſion of opulence. To be made 
happy it is requiſite that you ſnould be 
made cheaply ſo; and I pleaſe myſelf with _ 
thinking that many ſources of enjoyment. 
will be fully acceſſible to you, which will 
ſcarcely leave you behind the moſt fortu- 
nate in the power of ſecuring genuine 
pleaſures. Taking for granted that you 
will ſeek, and will find, the higheſt of all 
gratifications -in the performance of your 
| profeſſional duty, I ſhall now ſuggeſt to 
you ſome of thoſe voluntary objects of 
- purſuit, which may moſt happily * 
your leiſure. 

At the head of all the pleaſures which 
offer themſelves to the man of liberal edu 
cation, may confidently be placed that de- 
rived from So In variety, durability, 
and facility of attainment, no other can 

| | 5 ſtand | 
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ſtand in competition with it; and even in 
intenſity it is inferior to few. Imagine 
that we had it in our power to call up 
the ſhades of the greateſt and wiſeſt men 
that ever exiſted, and oblige them to 
converſe with us on the moſt intereſting 
topics Hwhat an ineſtimable privilege 
ſhould we think it !—how ſuperior to all 
common enjoyments! But in a well- 
furniſhed library we, in fact, poſſeſs this 
power. We can queſtion Xenophon and 
Cæſar on their campaigns, make Demoſ- 
thenes and Cicero plead before us, join 
in the audiences of Socrates and Plato, 
and receive demonſtrations from Euclid 
and Newton. In books we have the 
choiceſt thoughts of the ableſt men in their 
beſt dreſs. We can at pleaſure exclude 
dulneſs and impertinence, and open our 
doors to wit and good ſenſe alone. It is 
needleſs to repeat the high commendations 
that have been beſtowed on the ſtudy of 
letters by perſons, who had free acceſs to 
every other ſource of gratification. In- 

ſtead of quoting Cicero to you, I ſhall in 
| : TY plain 
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plain terms give you the reſult of my own 
experience on this ſubject. If domeſtic 
enjoyments have contributed in the firſt 
degree to the happineſs of my life, (and I 
| ſhould be ungrateful not to acknowledge 
that they have) the pleaſures of reading 
have beyond all queſtion held the ſecond 
place. Without books I have never been 
able to paſs a ſingle day to my entire ſatiſ- 
faction: with them, no day has been ſo 
dark as not to have its pleaſure. Even 
pain and ſickneſs have for a time been 
charmed away by them. By the eaſy 

proviſion of a book in my pocket, I have 

frequently worn through long nights and 

days in the moſt diſagreeable parts of my 

profeſſion, with all the difference in my 
feelings between calm content and fretful 
impatience. Such occurrences have af- 
forded me full proof both of the poſſibility 
of being cheaply pleaſed, and of the con- 
ſequence it is of to the ſum of human feli- 
city, not to neglect minute attentions to 
make the moſt of life as it paſſes. 

| 2 Reading 
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Reading may in every ſenſe be called x 
cheap amuſement. A taſte for books, in- 
deed, . may be made expenſive. enough ; 
but that is a taſte for editions, bindings, 
paper and type. If you are ſatisfied with 
getting at the ſenſe of an author in ſome 
commodious way, a crown at a ſtall will 
ſupply your wants as well as a guinea at a 
ſhop. Learn, too, to diſtinguiſh between 
books to be pery/ed, and books to be p. 
Aled. Of the former you may find an 
ample ſtore in every ſubſcription library, 

the proper uſe of which to a ſcholar is 
to furniſh his mind, without loading his 
ſhelves, No apparatus, no appointment 
ol time and place, is neceſſary for the 
' enjoyment of reading. From the midft 
of buſtle and buſineſs you may, in an in- 
ſtant, by the magic of a book, plunge 
into ſcenes of remote ages and countries, 
and diſengage yourſelf from preſent care 
and fatigue. © Sweet pliability of man's 
ſpirit, (cries Sterne, on relating an cc- 
currence of this kind in his Sentimental 
2 purney). that can at once ſurrender itſelf 


to 
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to illuſions, which cheat expectation and 
ſorrow of their weary moments !” 

The next of the procurable pleaſures 
that I ſhall point out to you is that of 
converſation. This is a pleaſure of higher 
zeſt. than that of reading; ſince in con- 
yerſing we not only receive the ſentiments 
of others, but impart our own ; and from 
this reciprocation a ſpirit and intereſt ariſe 
which books cannot give in an equal de- 
gree. Fitneſs for converſation muſt de- 
pend upon the ſtore of ideas laid up in 
the mind, and the faculty of communi- 
cating them. Theſe, in a' great degree, 
are the reſults of education and the habit 
of ſociety, and to a certain point they are 
favoured by ſuperiority of condition. But 
this is only to a certain point ; for when 
you arrive at that claſs in which ſenſuality, 
indolence, and diſſipation, are foſtered by 
exceſs of opulence, you loſe more by di- 
miniſhed energy of mind, than you gain 
by ſuperior refinement of manner and 
| elegance of expreſſion. - And, indeed, 
there are numbers of the higher ranks 

U 3 among 
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among us, whoſe converſation has not 
even the latter qualities to recommend it, 
but to poverty of expreſſion adds the ut- 
moſt coarſeneſs of language and behavi- 
There is a radical meanneſs in de- 
bauchery, which even in the moſt ele- 
vated conditions of all, communicates 
the taint of vulgarity. To hear the high- 
bred party loudly contending in the praiſes 
of their dogs and horſes, and diſcuſſing 
gambling queſtions, intermixed with groſſ- 
er topics, you could not poſſibly diſcover 
by the ſtyle and matter, whether you were 
liſtening to the maſters above, or the 
grooms below. It is by no means unfre- 
quent to find the Bh, company, the worſt 
converſation. 
ſituation for ever exclude you from ſuch 
ſocieties, you need not repine at your loſs. 


our. 


It will be amply compenſated by the op- 


Should your character and 


portunities you are likely to enjoy of free 
intercourſe with the moſt cultivated and 
rational of both ſexes, among whom de- 
cency of manners and variety of know- 
_ will always be valued, though very 


moderately 


— 
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moderately decorated with the advantages 
of fortune. 

I I would not, however, inculcate too 
faſtidious a taſte with reſpect to the ſubject 
and ſtyle of converſation, provided it poſ- 
ſeſs the eſſentials of ſound ſenſe and uſeful 
knowledge. Among thoſe who have 
enjoyed little of the benefit of education, 
you will often find perſons of natural ſaga- 
city and a turn for remark, who are capa- 
ble of affording both entertainment and 
inſtruction. Who would not wiſh to have 
been acquainted with Franklin when a 
Journeyman printer, even though he had 
never riſen to be one of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed characters of the age? Informa- 
tion, indeed, may be procured from almoſt 
any man in affairs belonging to his parti- 
cular way of life; and when we fall into 
company from which little is to be ex- 
pected with regard to general topics, it is 
beſt to give the converſation a turn to- 
wards the technical matters with which 
they may be acquainted, whence ſome 
profit may be made out of the moſt un- 
1 promiſing 


— 
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. promiſing materials. Man, too, in every 

condition, is a ſubject well worthy of exa- 
mination; and the ſpeculatiſt may derive 

much entertainment from obſerving the 

manners and ſentiments of all the various 

claſſes of mankind in their ſeveral occu- 

pations and amuſements. © « 

Another ſource of cheap pleaſure is the 
ſudy of nature. So many advantages with 
reſpect to health, tranquillity of mind, 
uſeful knowledge and inexhauſtible amuſe- 
ment, are united in this ſtudy, that I ſhould 
not fail moſt warmly to recommend it to 
your notice, had you not already acquired 
a decided taſte for its purſuits. Here, 
again, I can ſpeak from my own expe- 
rience; for the ſtudy of Engliſh botany 
cauſed ſeveral ſummers to glide away with 
me in more pure and active delight than 
almoſt any other ſingle object ever af- 
forded me. It rendered every ride and 
walk intereſting, and converted the plod- 
ding rounds of buſineſs into excurſions of 
pleaſure. From the impreſſion of theſe 

feelings, I have ever regarded as perfectly 
| ſuperfluous 
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1 fapertivous the pains taken by ſome of 
the friends of natural hiſtory, to ſhew its 

utility in reference to the common pur- 
poſes of life. Many of their obſervations, 
indeed, are true, and may ſerve to gain 
patrons for the ſtudy among thoſe who 


\ meaſure every thing by the ſtandard of 


economical value; but is it not enough to 
open a ſource of copious and cheap amuſe- 
ment, which tends to harmonize the mind, 
and elevate it to worthy conceptions of 
nature and its author ? If I offer a man 
| happineſs at an eaſy rate, unalloyed by 
any debaſing mixture, can I confer on 
him a greater bleſſing? Nothing is more 
favourable to enjoyment than the combi- 
nation of bodily exertion and ardour of 
mind. This, the ' reſearches of natural 
hiſtory afford in great perfection; and 
ſuch is the immenſe variety of its objects, 
that the labours of the —_— life cannot 
exhauſt them. 


The ſtudy of nature is in way a 4 


ſtudy; yet it may be purſued in a very ex- 
n manner, by all the apparatus of 


3 | 
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cabinets, purchaſed collections, prints and 
drawings. But if you will content your- 
ſelf with the great book of nature and a 
few of its ableſt expoſitors, together with 
the riches your own induſtry may accu- 
mulate, you will find enough of it within 
your compaſs to anſwer all reaſonable 
purpoſes of inſtruction and amuſement. 
Me are both acquainted with an excellent 
naturaliſt*, who, by a proper application 
of the time and money he has been able 
to ſpare out of a common writing ſchool, 
has made himſelf the poſſeſſor of more 
curious and accurate knowledge than falls 
to the lot of many owners of the moſt 
coſtly treaſures. The recollection of his 
modeſt merit and ſcientific content will 
ever, I am ſure, endear to'you theſe fertile 
ſtores of cheap delights 
A taſte for the ſublime and beautiful of 
nature, as exhibited in her larger works, 
and reſulting from the varied combina- 
tions of her external forms, is alſo produc- 


* Mr. Wigg of Yarmouth. 
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tive of many exquiſite pleaſures, which 
few perſons are at all times precluded 
from enjoying. To feel theſe in a ſu- 
preme degree, a mind enriched by litera - 
ture and expanded by fancy and reflection 
is neceſſary; and, in particular, a high 
reliſh for poetry is almoſt an eſſential ac- 
companiment. Much pains do not ſeem 
requiſite in cultivating this ſpecies of en- 
joyment, for it obtrudes itſelf unſought 
upon every elegant mind, and the danger 
is, leſt the deſire ſhould too ſoon exhauſt 
its objects. More uneaſy longings after 
what lay beyond my reach, have preyed 
upon my imagination on reading deſcrip- 
tions of the ſtriking ſcenes of nature viſited 
by travellers, than on reflecting on all the 
other advantages which fortune and leiſure 
have to beſtow. © Yet, certainly, I would 
not wiſh to have been leſs ſenſible than I 
am to this ſource of pleaſurable emotions. 
They may be rendered more diftin& and 
varied, by calling in a taſte for what is 
properly termed the piFureſque, or a refe- 
rence of the natural ſcene to its imitations 
and 
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and improvements by the pencil. Bur 
this I conceive to be almoſt neceſſarily 
connected with practical ſkill in the art of 
painting; and unleſs it were made ſubſer- 
vient to the purpoſes of this art, I ſhould 
apprehend that more might be loſt by 
opening an inlet to faſtidious nicety, than 
would be gained by viewing things with a 
more learned eye. 

This remark would naturally lead me to 
conſider the pleaſures to be derived from 
the practice of ornamental arts, and from 
the contemplation of their productions in 
others. But though I am fully ſenſible of 
the pleaſing addition theſe make to the ge- 
neral ſtock of human enjoyment, yet with 
reſpect to moſt individuals, they ſcarcely 
come within the catalogue of cheap plea- 
ſures. A taſte for them muſt be formed 
early in life, muſt be cultivated with much 
aſſiduity, and at conſiderable expence both 
of time and money. They are not of all 
times and places, but require apparatus 
and opportunity. They are with diffi- 
culty kept within bounds, and are conti- 

nually 
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nually diſpoſed to deſert the eaſy and 
ſimple, in purſuit of what is more complex 
and elaborate. A taſte for muſic appears 
to me, as far as I can judge from obſerva- 
tion alone, to be eminently of this kind. 
Where it 1s marked out by nature, as in 
ſome caſes it manifeſtly is, and can be cul- 
tivated early and advantageouſly, it is ca- 
pable, I doubt not, of affording the moſt 
exquiſite dehghts ; but then it will proba- 
bly take place of all other ornamental ac- 
quirements, And though ſuch a ſacrifice 
may be worth making under the circum- 
ſtances deſcribed, yet to make it with a 
view of creating a taſte for any purſuit 
merely amuſive, is, I think, to eſtimate 
falſely the value of things. If, however, 
experience ſhews that muſical pleaſures 
may be enjoyed in moderation, and ſo as 
to make an agreeable variety, without oc- 
cupying the place of anything preferable, 
my objections are at an end. The ſame 
may be ſaid of drawing, and various other 
taſtes and acquiſitions, concerning which, 
accident and inclination, if regulated by 
| prudence, 
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prudence, may be ſuffered to determine | 
the choice. 
I have now, I think, pointed out to 
you ſources which will ſupply ſufficient 
materials of eaſily procurable pleaſure, if 
you bring to them what is abſolutely eſſen- 
tial to the ſucceſs of any external means 
of happineſs—a mind in harmony with 
itſelf. This, nothing but confeious worth. 
and virtue can beſtow. This, “tibi ipſe 
 parabis.” 2 a 

5 Farewell! 
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ON ATTACHMENT TO couNTRT. 


You, I doubt not, have experienced 
as well as myſelf, that one of the earlieſt. 
paſſions which diſcloſes itſelf in a courſe. 
of liberal education, is Patriotiſm. In the 
moral ſyſtem of the Greeks and Romans, 
love to country ſtood ſo high in the claſs 
of duties, that he who reads their writers, 
and is impreſſed with admiration of their 
illuſtrious characters, cannot fail of re- 
garding it as one of the qualities which 
moſt ennobles a man. I well recollect the 
period, when ſtories of Curtii and Decii, 
and the lofty ſentences of orators and poets, 
inculcating the moſt devoted attachment 
to country, kindled a flame of enthuſiaſtic 
rapture in my breaſt; and J verily believe 

7 there 
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there was nothing in which I could not 
have imitated the great exemplars of this 
virtue. Every thing in a youth which 
carries him out of ſelf, and diſpoſes him 
to make facrifices to principle, deſerves 
: encouragement; but when a duty becomes 
a paſſion, it is ever ready to paſs its 
bounds, and encroach upon ſome other 
duty equally: ſacred. In my own caſe, I 
confeſs that I was diſpoſed to go all the 
lengths of a true Roman; and that the 
glory and intereſt of my country became 
in my eyes paramount to all conſiderations 
of general juſtice and benevolence. I 
adopted in its full meaning the term natu- 
ral enemies, and in conſequence, (as theſe 
ſentiments were imbibed during the courſe 
of a widely- extended war in which we 
were engaged) heartily hated a great por- 
tion of mankind. I am at preſent ſnock- 
ed at the extremes to which I was carried 
by this ſpirit, which certainly was not de- 
rived from parental inſtruction and exam- 
ple. But it will ſerve to illuſtrate the 
ue of early impreſſions ; and alſo to 
$8 75 „pProve, 
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prove, that the imagination being ſo 
much more concerned than the reaſon in 
forming thoſe impreſſions, it is of the 
higheſt importance in education that pro- 
per objects ſhould be put in its way. The 
influence of theſe aſſociations continued 
with me after better principles ought to 
have taken its place; and national preju- 
dices of every ſort had a long reign over 
my mind, 

Circumſtances wi * e 
in a different manner upon your feelings; 
but where a point of great conſequence to 
the formation of character is concerned, it 
is not right to truſt to their caſual opera- 
tion. Let us examine, then, if we cannot 
diſcover ſome determinate principles to 
regulate our attachment to country. There 
are two ways in which this affection may 
exert an influence over us ;—as it ſways 
our opinions, and as it directs our con- 
duct. | | 
The opinions of men are perpetually a at 
the mercy of their paſſions. Eſteem and 
contempt run parallel with love and ha- 

X tred; 
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tred; and it is as hard to find merit in 3 
ſoe, as to diſcover defects in a friend, or, 
Rill, more, in ourſelves. But opinions 
thus biaſſed are in reality prejudices, and 
he whoſe purpoſe is the purſuit of truth, 


cannot too ſoon get rid of them. In the 


comparative eſtimate commonly made of 
our own and other countries, the groſſeſt 
of partialities prevail, which, though they 


may occaſionally prove uſeful to the com- 


munity, yet are always degrading to the 
individual. Lord Cheſterfield, in a paper 


in the World, on the uſe of prejudices, 


introduces an honeſt cobbler who, among 
other ſimilar opinions, entertains a full 


perſuaſion that one Enghſhman can beat 


three Frenchmen ; and his Lordſhip aſks, 
if it would be right to attempt convincing 
him that this is an erroneous notion. 1 
ſhall not meddle with this queſtion; I ſhall 
only ſay, that I do not wiſh you to be the 
cobbler. I know, however, ſeveral per- 
ſons, much above, his condition, nay even 
men of learning and talents, who eſtimate 
in nearly the ſame ratio our ſuperiority 
6 5 | er 
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over other nations, in ſcience, literature, 
and every other valuable endowment. It 
is common to ſay, I am proud of being an 
Engliſhman. This is an accurate expreſ- 
ſion, for the emotion of pride has a great 
concern in theſe ſentiments. In valuing 
our country, we ſet a value upon our- 
ſelves; and ſlight grounds ſerve us for aſ- 
ſerting a pre-eminence in which we per- 
ſonally partake. But for that very reaſon, 
vVve ought to ſuſpect the validity of our 
concluſions, eſpecially when we ſee the 
univerſal propenſity to theſe local prefe- 
rences, which cannot a be well-founded. 
Ordinary writers cannot compoſe a hiſtory 
of the town or country in which they were 
born, or the ſchool where they learned 
their grammar, without many ridiculous 
attempts to give them extraordinary conſe- 
quence.. Having been conſiderably con- 
verſant with topographical publications, I 
have had an opportunity of obſerving the 
workings of this little ſpirit in all its modes; 
and nothing has contributed more to make 
0 29 7 . 4 co 
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me ſolicitous in detecting my own preju- 
dices, and labouring for their removal. 
1, then, after a ſober and accurate en- 
quiry, you ſhould find reaſon to conclude 
that your country does not ſo much excel 
all others in learning, induſtry, and libe- 
rality as you were inclined to ſuppoſe, let 
no prepoſſeſſion in its favour becauſe it is 
yours, prevent you from admitting the 
fact with all its conſequences. Rather try 
to ſearch out the cauſes which may have 
impeded our progreſs, or even occaſioned 
a retrograde motion ;— and doubt not that 
you will thereby render yourſelf a better 
friend to your country, as well as a wiſer 
man, than if you were to perſevere in ſup- 
porting, a flattering deluſion. 
Let me, however, warn you (and my- 
ſelf at the ſame time) that there 1s an op- 
poſite ſource of error. Circumſtances 
may put us in a temporary ill-humour 
with our country; and as the quarrels of 
kindred are the moſt inveterate, we may in- 
dulge too bitter a reſentment on the occa- 
ſion. In this ſtate of mind, we ſhall be apt to 
. depreciate 
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depreciate her advantages, and think worſe 
of her in every reſpect than ſhe deſerves. 
In the compariſon with other countries, 
we ſhall look at her defects alone, and 


give her rivals credit for more excellence 


than they really poſſeſs. This is not only 
a very unpleaſant diſpoſition to ourſelves 
and others, but leads to error as certainly 
as the oppoſite temper. Of one thing, 
too, we may be well aſſured - that a coun- 
try in which our language, habits, and 


modes of living and thinking have been 


formed, is better qualified to make us 
happy, than another which may, be in- 
trinſically preferable ; and therefore the 
opinions that we have imbibed in its fa- 
vour are not, with reſpect to ourſelves, 
errors. If the Greenlander's chief de- 
lights are ſeal fiſhing and eating whale's 
fat, he does right in refuſing to exchange 
his icy region for a climate more bleſſed 
with ſolar influence. 

If we now proceed to conſider the con- 
duct that a reaſonable attachment to coun- 
try ſhould preſcribe, I queſtion not but 


As we 
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we ſhall perfectly agree in the moral prin- 
ciples by which it is to be regulated. It 
cannot be doubted, that by the diſtribution 


which providence has made of mankind 


into ſeparate communities, connected in 
a peculiar manner by ties of mutual ad- 
vantage, a correſpondent limitation of the 
ſocial duties in their general courſe was 
intended. Our powers of action being 
confined, the ſphere in which they operate 
muſt alſo have its boundaries. Country 
is the wideſt extent to which moſt men 
can diffuſe the influence of their conduct. 
We are therefore bound firſt and prefer- 


- ably to promote the welfare of our country, 
becauſe we can promote it to more effect 
than that of any other. But this, I think, 


is not the only ſource of our obligations 
to patriotiſm. 

The debt of gratitude which we have 
incurred to our country has been very 
differently eſtimated by different moral- 
iſts; nor, perhaps, is it eaſy to lay down 
any univerſal rule for calculating it. That 


we have breathed her common air, and 


been 


% 
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been received upon her boſom, ſeems no 
great matter for obligation—it is rather a 
debt owing to the Author of nature, than 


to her. The nurture and education we 
have had, are, in moſt caſes, the gift of 


our parents, who have perhaps employed 
their utmoſt exertions to procure them 
for us. We have been protected by the 
public force; but of this force we our- 
ſelves, either by our perſons or contribu- 
tions, have formed a part; and if we have 
only been ſecured in the enjoyment of ſuch 


advantages as the labour of our head or 


hands might reaſonably entitle us to, we 
may fairly be reckoned to have balanced 
accounts with our country. Thoſe, in- 
deed, who poſſeſs advantages much be- 
yond the common ſhare, for which they 
contribute nothing adequate in return, 


and which are held merely through favour 
of their country's inſtitutions, ſeem to owe 


it peculiar ſervice and attachment. They 


are penſioners of the ſtate, and are in ho- - 


nour bound to exert themſelves in a par- 
ticular manner for its benefit. The ſoil 
Ad which 
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which feeds them, as it nouriſhes the un- 
toiling race of vegetables, may claim their 


arms at all times for its defence. But it 
ſeems enough that one who has done as 
much for ſociety, as ſociety for him, 


ſhould comply with thoſe conditions, 


which the laws under which he continues 


to live, impoſe upon him. 
Theſe views of the ſubject are, I think; | 


juſt, if country be regarded 1 in the abſtract, 


as a kind of geographical idea perſonified; 

or if a community be conſidered as an aſ- 
ſemblage of men, totally unconnected in 
every other reſpect, than the purpoſe for 
the ſake of which they have formed their 
union. But is it not in fact ſomething 


' more? Does not country comprehend 


all thoſe individuals to whom we he under 
every obligation that one human being can 
incur to another? Cicero ſays, finely and 
juſtly, Omnes omnium caritates patria 
una complexa eſt.” I may owe nothing 
to England, but I owe every thing to En- 


gliſhmen., When reflect, that there 


ſearccly exiſts on earth an object of my 
affection 
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affection and gratitude which this iſland 
does not contain, and that all their parti- 


cular intereſts are involved in its general 


intereſt, can I doubt that Here the active 


duties of my life are centered, and that I 


\ ought to wiſh for, and by all juſtifiable 


means to promote, the happineſs of thoſe 
who inhabit this ſpot of the globe ? Thus, 
the patriotiſm that I loſt by placing it on 
too extenſive but unſound a foundation, I 
recover again by narrowing and ſtrength- 
ening its baſis. It reappears, indeed, in 
a form ſomewhat different. Ir no longer 
makes me ſolicitous for laurels and tro- 


phies to decorate the Genius of Britain; 


for well I know how deatly they are paid 


for out of the comforts of individuals. 


Still leſs does it prompt me to wiſh ſuc- 
ceſs to its unjuſt projects; for I would not 
deſire that my beſt friend ſhould thrive by 
ſuch means. But it makes me ardentiy 
deſirous of my country's improvement in 
knowledge, virtue, freedom, and the arts 


of peace; for every advance in theſe re- 


ſpects muſt be of real benefit, not only to 
a _ 
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a large number of my fellow - creatures, 
but to that portion of them * includes 
all whom I love. 

If you feel inclined to OH the queſ- 
ban, What, upon this ſyſtem, would be- 
come of your patriotiſm ſhould the majori- 
ty of your friends be compelled to migrate 
into another land ?—I will anticipate it 


by freely confeſſing, that the ſentiment 
would follow them Ubi cor, ibi pa- 
tria. But ſuch an event is inconceiv- 


able, unleſs ſuch principles and practices 
ſhould come to prevail here, as would juſ- 
tify not only indifference, but averſion, 
to. a ſelf-degraded country. I think I 
could, without murmuring, or a wiſh to 
deſert my native ſoil, ſubmit to the neceſ- 
ſary diſtreſſes brought on by a decline of 


its proſperity, though originally occaſioned 


by its own fault, provided it were attended 
with juſt ſentiments, and melioration of 
character. But if it ſhould: grow more 
unprincipled as more diſtreſſed, and take 
refuge from the evils of political diſſen- 


Bon in voluntary blindneſs and flavery, I 1 
ſhould 
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ſhould think every bond cancelled which 
attached individuals to ſuch a community. 
But I will not conclude with fo inauſpi- 
cious a ſuppoſition. T rather hope that we 
ſhall be permitted to love and eſteem our 
country, as. much from reaſon; as we have 
done from habit and prejudice. Such, I 
am ſure, muſt be the wiſh of every good 
heart, 


Adieu! 


LETTER 


LETTER XXVII. 
oN INDEPENDENCE. 


pDkAR SON, 


Oxx of the principal purpoſes I had in 
view when I pointed out to you the ſources 
of cheap pleaſure, was to lay a foundation 
for your independence in life. This inva- 
luable poſſeſſion, which ſo many avow to 
be the great object of their lives, yet 
which ſo few attain, is well worthy of be- 
ing made the topic of a ſeparate letter. 

Let us firſt conſider how far the idea of 
independence can be reaſonably carried, 
It was, you know, the boaſt of ancient 
philoſophy, that by following its precepts, 
men might attain a felicity over which no- 
thing external had power ; and in the high- 
flown language of Stoiciſm, the truly wiſe 
man was repreſented as equally ſufficient 

for 
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for his own happineſs with the Gods them- 
ſelves. If this aſſertion, when accurately 
examined, had leſs of impiety than at firſt 
ſight appears, (ſince it was founded rather 
on the imagined elevation of the human 
mind to an unattainable degree of perfec- 
tion, than on a debaſement of the divine 
mind) it was, however, chargeable with 
originating in falſe conceptions of the na- 
ture and condition of man. In fact, we 
are incapable, by our utmoſt efforts, of 
raiſing ourſelves above the influence of 
contingencies; and the moſt eſſential com- 
forts of our exiſtence will ever be greatly 
dependent on things without ourſelves. 
After all the deductions that the moral 
ſatiriſt could make from our deſires on ac- 
count of their vanity, he could not deny, 
that the © ſound mind in a ſound body” 
was a fit object of petition, ſince we could 
not ſecure it for ourſelves. It is further 
certain, that the ſocial and domeſtic plea- 
ſures, thoſe pureſt and moſt ſatisfactory of 
all delights, next to that of conſcious vir- 
tue, are all at the mercy of the perſons 
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with whom we live. With how ſmall 2 
ſhare of bodily comforts life might ſubſiſt, 
and ftill be worth poſſeſſing, we have not 
been in the way of trying; but certainly 
we are not prepared to reſign with indif- 
ference thoſe we enjoy; and yet their con- 
tinuance does not abſolutely depend upon 
our own efforts. No man, therefore, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, is independent. The 
author of our being has connected us by 
mutual wants to each other; and has given 
no one the pòwer of ſaying, I will be hap- 
py in ſpite of my fellow- creatures. Ex- 
perience, however, ſnews, that ſome men 
are in a high degree independent compared 
to others; and from a ſuperiority in this 
reſpect ariſe ſome of the nobleſt preroga- 
tives of the human character. 

That man may be ſaid to enjoy vinde- 
pendence relatively to other men, who 
wants nothing which they can withhold. 
If either his utility to them is ſuch as to 
command all the return from them that he 

wiſhes, or if what they have to beſtow is 
a thing on which he ſets no value, he is in 
12 every 
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every uſeful ſenſe independent on them. 
And if this be his ſituation with reſpect to 
the world in general, he is ſo far indepen- 
dent on the world. Now, an indepen- 
dence of this kind has ineſtimable advan- 
tages. It makes a man walk through life 
erect and fearleſs, beſtows on him all due 
liberty of ſpeaking and acting, levels be- 
fore him all the artificial diſtinctions which 
keep one human being at a diſtance from 
another, and by procuring him his own 
reſpect, goes a great way in acquiring for 
him that of others, or enables him to diſ- 


penſe with it. He who is independent 


cannot be greater. He looks down on 
the moſt proſperous of thoſe, who in the 
purſuit of wealth and honour enſlave 
theinſelves to the will of another, and feels 
an internal dignity to which they can never 
arrive. In order to induce him to act in 
any particular manner, his reaſon muſt be 
convinced, or his goodwill conciliated⸗ 
whereas the bare command of a ſuperior 
is to them a ſufficient motive. The im- 

perious neceſſities which conſtrain them on 
every 
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every ſide, have no force upon him. 
When Whiſton, in the honeſt frankneſs of 
his heart, reproached Sir Richard Steel 
with giving a vote in parliament contrary 
to his declared opinion, © Mr. Whiſton, 
(faid Sir Richard) you can walk on foot, 
but I cannot.” This was a fair confeſſion 
of inferiority ; and after it, if Steel riding 


in his chariot could for an inſtant fancy 


himſelf greater than Whiſton on foot, he 
deſerved to forfeit all title to a place 
among the liberal and enlightened ſpirits 


of his time. Whiſton, doubtleſs, knew 
how to eſtimate him. © Poor man! 


(would he probably fay, on ſeeing him 
drive by) how low have your wants re- 


duced you*!” Horace has atoned for 


. Whiſton was probably in another ſenſe the moſt 
independent of the two. The poet Linieres, ſays 


Menage, being reproached with always walking 


on foot, replied extempore in the following epi- 
* „ 
Je vois d'illuſtres cavaliers 
Avec laquais, caroſſe & pages; 
Mais ils doivent leurs equipages, | 
Et je ne dois pas mes ſouliers. 
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all his adulation by the independent ſpirit 
which continually breaks forth in his 
works, and which led him, in one of his 
epiſtles to Mæcenas, very plainly to hint 
that he was ready to reſign all he had con- 
ferred upon him, rather than give up his 
free-agency. 


Hac ego fi compellar imagine, cuncta reſigno. 


But I need not longer dwell upon the 
value of independence; let us proceed to 
enquire how it 1s to be obtained. 

In the firſt place, it certainly 1s not the 
neceſſary reſult of a man's abſolute ſitua- 
tion in life. , Raiſe his rank and fortune as 
high as you pleaſe, if his ambition, ava- 
rice, or love of pleaſure, riſe beyond them, 
he becomes as dependent: as the wretch 
who receives his daily bread at the will of 
a maſter. Nay, ſo much does the habit | 
of looking for remote and elaborate ſources 
of enjoyment gain upon the diſpoſition, 
and ſurpaſs all common means of gratifi- 
cation, that. the higheſt ranks have- in al- 
moſt all countries been diſtinguiſhed by 
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their ſuperior ſervility. In the moſt bril- 
liant periods of the French monarchy, 
there was not a perſon of quality whoſe 
whole exiſtence did not depend upon the 
nod of the court; and though almoſt un- 
controuled lords of wide domains abound- 
ing with delights, a cold look at the levee 
froze every ſpring of pleaſure in their 
ſouls. That a man was nothing in France 
but for the king, and by the king, (pour 
le roi, et par le roi) came to be the re- 
ceived maxim; and no methods were 
thought too mean for the haughtieſt of 
mortals to employ, in order to preſerve 
their intereſt at court. Very vain, there- 
fore, it is to propoſe independence as the 
prize of a life ſpent in the ſucceſsful prac- 
tice of © ſtooping to riſe.” The object 
is loſt in the purſuit, for its true ſeat is in 
the mind. 

To be content with a little, and to ſe- 
cure that little by the exertions of uſeful 
induſtry, is the only certain method of be- 
coming independent. Both theſe points 
muſt concur; for neither can the wants of 
life, 
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life, however few, be ſupplied by ourſelves 
without induſtry ; nor can this quality 
alone procure content. The Indian fa- 
keer who fits all day with his arms indiſ- 
ſolubly knit, to receive the food that de- 
votees put into his mouth, is no more in- 
dependent than the buſtling miſer of Ho- 
race, who runs to the Indies through fear 
of the demon of poverty. Thoſe, how- 
ever, who have made the cultivation of 
| their minds the great object of life, have 
chiefly purſued the plan of contracting 
their deſires, and forcing nature to be ſa- 
tisfied with as few things as poſſible; for, 
conſidering all the time as loſt which was 
ſpent upon providing for bodily wants, 
they began with bringing theſe into the 
ſmalleſt compaſs in their power. This 
was the diſcipline of the moſt celebrated 
among the ancient philoſophers, of which 
your reading will ſuggeſt to you many 
remarkable examples. Some were, no 
doubt, actuated by vanity in this matter, 
and made an oſtentatious diſplay of their 
ſuperiority to common wants and deſires; 

| "© i yet 
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yet it cannot be denied, that the higheſt 
characters of antiquity, men who not only 
harangued in the ſchools, but acted upon 
the great theatre of the world, were much 
indebted to habits of abſtinence and fru- 
gality for their greatneſs. Many of the 
moſt illuſtrious Greeks, and all the Ro- 
mans of the firſt ages, were rendered ſu- 
perior to the allurements of proſperity and 
the threats of adverſity, by the poſſeſſion of 


an independence of mind founded on the 


abſtemious virtues. 

The aſcetics of the Chriſtian church 
have perhaps carried this plan farther than 
any of the heathen philoſophers; and 
though the general principle of theſe mor- 
tifications has been abject ſuperſtition, yet 
they have enabled ſome of the more active 
among the monaſtic orders to overcome 
difficulties in the way of their religious 


' zeal, which the moſt ardent courage, not 


inured to ſuch diſcipline, muſt have ſunk 
under. Individuals in theſe ſocieties, con- 
fiding in their ability of ſuſtaining all the 
hardſhips that men anywhere ſuſtain, and 

| of 
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of ſubſiſting upon as little as they anywhere 
ſubſiſt upon, have penetrated in their miſ- 

ſions into regions inacceſſible to other na- 
tives of a civilized country, and have ſtruck 
even ſavages with admiration of their pa- 
tience and temperance. Even in the midſt 
of power and ſplendour, ſome of them, 
like Ximenes, have practiſed all the auſ- 
tere regimen of the cloiſter; and thence 
have been capable of defying every thing 
that a change of fortune could inflict upon 
them. How many at this day are proba- 
bly receiving the benefit of habits of en- 
Joying life upon a little! It is unpleaſant 
to reflect, that a claſs of men who have 
been able to free themſelves to ſuch a 
degree from ſubjection to corporeal de- 
mands, ſhould yet ſubmit without reſiſt- 
ance to the moſt imperious deſpotiſm ex- 
erciſed over their minds. =” 
But it would be abſurd to propoſe to 
one who is deſtined to live in cultivated 
ſociety, and to form a part of it, an inde- 
pendence founded on renunciation of the 
common comforts and pleaſures of life. 
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Had you ſtrength of mind to attain to 
this, I certainly ſhould not wiſh it for you, 
unleſs it were neceſſary to enable you to 
accompliſh ſome point of high utility to 
mankind— which, in your caſe, is a very 
improbable ſuppoſition, But what I do 
: wiſh, is, that you may as much as poſſible 
become the maſter of your own happi- 
neſs—that you may ever value that true 
dignity of character which conſiſts in the 
free aſſertion of principle, beyond all the 
petty objects of gratification to which it is 
ſo commonly ſacrificed—and that you be 
content with ſuch a ſhare of the goods of 
fortune, as your induſtry and uſefulneſs 
may fairly purchaſe. I do not deſire for 
| you that proud independence of fpirit 
which is diſpoſed to reject as an inſult the 
| kind offices of honourable friendſhip. You 
will, I truſt, poſſeſs qualifications which 
may entitle you to theſe, without incurring 
a debt of gratitude beyond the power of 
equally honourable ſervices to repay. And 
it has ever been my ſentiment, that one 
who is ready to * benefits on his in- 
feriors 
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feriors in condition, needs. not, nay has no 
right, to ſcruple accepting them from his 
ſuperiors. Every generous mind feels 
that no pleaſure equals that of conferring 
favours on the deſerving : this pleaſure, 
therefore, as it is eagerly coveted, ſhould 
be cheerfully imparted, With reſpect to 
your profeſſional labours, there 1s little 
doubt that they will be worthy of their re- 
ward. Whatever additional advantages 
your ſituation may afford you, it will, I 
hope, be in your power to compenſate 
for them by additional exertions to beſtow 
pleaſure and profit on thoſe with whom 
you are connected, Many animating ex- 
amples will preſent themſelves to you, of 
perſons in your ſtation, beloved, reſpected, 
and ſerved, who have yet never in their 
lives derogated from a manly indepen- 
dence of character. But all theſe have 
been perſons of moderate deſires, as wel! | 11 
as of active induſtry. And from every | 
thing I have ſeen of the world, I am con- N | 
vinced, that more is to be done towards | | 
| 14 obtaining | i 
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obtaining happineſs i in general, andi its pre- 
cious ingredient, freedom of action, in 
particular, by contracting the bounds of 
our wiſhes, than by the utmoſt extenſion 
of our powers in filling a plan of unlimited 
enjoyment. This, I believe, is not fa- 
ſhionable doctrine; but it is that which 
the experience of my own heart Tuggeſts. 

It would too, I. am ſure, have been ſup- 
ported by the ſuffrage of your grandfa- 
ther“, whoſe memory I know you fo 
Juſtly revere. Though by no means what 
is called a high- ſpirited man, he preſerved 
during life an honourable independence, 
by the ſimple method of making nothing 
eſſential to his happineſs which did not 
come within the reach of his uſeful and 
low- priced ſervices. I wiſh you better 
health, ſtronger ſpirits, and perhaps more 
encouragement from the world, than he 
had; — more knowledge, ſuperior talents, 
higher worth, and a more truly philoſo- 


The wile Rev, Dr. : of Warrington. 
phic 
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- phic temper, I need not wiſh you, though 


paternal affection is little inclined to be a 
niggard in its wiſhes. 
| Adieu! 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXIX. 
ON THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 


pax SON, 
 Trxxx is no ſpecies of advice which 
ſeems to come with more peculiar pro- 
priety from parents to children, than that 
which reſpects the marriage ſtate; for it 
is a matter in which the firſt muſt have 
acquired ſome experience, and the laſt 
cannot. At the ſame time, it is found to 
be that in which advice produces the leaſt 
effect. For this, various cauſes may be 
aſſigned ; of which, no doubt, the princi- 
pal is, that paſſion commonly takes this 
affair under its management, and excludes 
. reaſon from her ſhare of the deliberation. 
I am inclined to think, however, that the 
neglect with which admonitions on this 
| head are treated, is not unfrequently ow- 
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ing to the manner in which they are given, 
which is often too general, too formal, and 
with too little accommodation to the feel- 
ings of young perſons. If, in deſcanting 
a little upon this ſubject, I can avoid theſe | Mi | 
errors, I flatter myſelf you are capable of > 
beſtowing ſome unforced attention to what 
an affectionate deſire of promoting your 
, happineſs, in ſo eſſential a point, may 
prompt. TT 
The difference of opinion between ſons ' 
and fathers in the matrimonial choice may 
be ſtated in a ſingle poſition that the for- 
mer have in their minds the firſt month of {| 
marriage, the latter, the whole of its du- [| 
ration. Perhaps you will, and with juſ- 
tice, deny that this is the difference be- 
tween us two, and will affert that you, as 
well as I, in thinking of this connexion, 
reflect on its laſting conſequences. So 
much the better! We are then agreed 
as to the mode in which it is to be con- 
ſidered, and I have the advantage of you 
only in experience and more extenſive . 
obſervation. | | ö 
N I need ml 
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I need ſay little as to the ſhare that per- 
ſonal charms ought to have in fixing a 
choice of this kind. While I readily ad- 
mit, that it is defirable, that the object on 
which the eyes are molt frequently to dwell 
for a whole life, ſhould be an agreeable 
one ; you will probably as freely acknow- 
ledge, that more than this is of too fanci- 
ful and fugitive a nature to come into the 
computation of permanent enjoyment. | 
Perhaps in this matter I might look more 
narrowly for you, than you would for 


 _ yourſelf, and require a ſuitableneſs of years 


and vigour of conſtitution, which might 
continue this advantage to a period that 
you do not yet contemplate. But drop- 
ping this part of the ſubject, let us proceed 
to conſider the two main points on which 
the happineſs to be expected from a female 
/ aſſociate i in life muſt depend—her qualifi- 
3 as a companion, and as a helper. 
Mere you engaged to make a voyage 
round the world on the condition of ſhar- 
ing a cabin with an unknown meſſmate, 
how ſolicitous would you be to diſcover 
| his 
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his character and diſpoſition before you 
ſet fail! If, on enquiry, he ſhould prove 


to be a perſon of good ſenſe and culti- 
vated manners, and eſpecially of a temper 
inclined to pleaſe and be pleaſed, how for- 


-tunate would you think yourſelf! But if, 
in addition to this, his taſtes, ſtudies, and 
opinions, ſhould be found conformable to 
yours, your ſatisfaction would be com- 
plete. You could not doubt that the cir- 
cumſtance which brought you together, 
would lay the foundation of an intimate 
and delightful friendſhip. On the other 
hand, if he were repreſented, by thoſe who 
thoroughly knew him, as weak, ignorant, 
obſtinate and quarrelſome, of manners and 
_ diſpoſitions totallggpppoſite to your own, 
you would probably rather give up your 
project, than ſubmit to live ſo many 
months confined with ſuch an, aſſociate. 
Apply this compariſon to the domeſtic 


companion of the voyage of life—the in- 


timate of all hours—the partaker of all 


fortunes—the ſharer in pain and pleaſure 


 —the mother and inſtructreſs of your off- 


ſpring. 
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ſpring. Are you not ſtruck with a ſenſe 
of the infinite conſequence. it muſt be of 
to you, what are the qualities of the heart 
and underſtanding of one who ſtands in 
this relation; and of the comparative in- 
fignificance of external charms and orna- 
mental accompliſhments? But as it is 
ſcarcely probable that all you would wiſh 
in theſe particulars can be obtained, it is 
of importance to aſcertain which qualities 
are the moſt eſſential, that you may make 
the beſt compromiſe in your power. Now, 
taſtes, manners, and opinions, being things 
not original, but acquired, cannot be of 
ſo much conſequence as the fundamental 
properties of good ſenſe and good temper. 
Poſſeſſed of theſe, a wife who loves her 
huſband will faſhion herſelf in the others 
according to what ſhe perceives to be his 
inclination ; and if, after all, a conſider- 
able diverſity remain between them in 
ſuch points, this is not incompatible with 
_ domeſtic comfort. But ſenſe and temper 
can never be diſpenſed with in the com- 
panion for life: they form the baſis on 
5 Which 
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which the whole edifice of happineſs is to 
be raiſed. As both are abſolutely eſſen- 
tial, it is needleſs to enquire which is ſo in 
the higheſt degree. Fortunately, they are 
oftener met with together than ſeparate; 
for the juſt and reaſonable eſtimation of 
things which true good ſenſe inſpires, al- 
moſt neceſſarily produces that equanimity 
and moderation of ſpirit in which good- 
temper properly conſiſts. There is, in- 
deed, a kind of thoughtleſs good nature 
which is not unfrequently coupled with 
weakneſs of underſtanding; but having 
no power of ſelf- direction, its operations 
are capricious, - and no reliance can be 
placed on it in promoting ſolid felicity. 
When, however, this eaſy humour appears 
with the attractions of youth and beauty, 
there is ſome danger leſt even men of ſenſe 
ſhould overlook the defects of a ſhallow 
capacity, eſpecially if they have entertained 
the too common notion, that women are 
no better than playthings, deſigned rather 
for the amuſement of their lords and maſ- 

ters, 
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ters, than for the more ſerious purpoſes of 
life. But no man ever married a foot 
without ſeverely repenting it; for though 
the pretty trifler may -have ſerved well 
enough for the hour of dalliance and gai- 
ety, yet when folly aſſumes the reins of 
domeſtic, and eſpecially of parental, con- 
troul, ſhe will give a perpetual dart ache 
to a conſiderate partner. dee 
On the other hand, there are to b met 
with inſtances of conſiderable powers of 
the underſtanding, combined with way 
wardneſs of temper, ſufficient to deſtroy all 
the comfort of life. Malignity is ſome- 
times joined with wit, haughtineſs and ca- 
price with talents, ſourneſs and ſuſpicion 
with ſagacity, and cold reſerve with judg- 
ment. But all theſe being in themſelves 
unamiable qualities, it is leſs neceſſary 
to guard againſt the poſſeſſors of them. 
They generally render even beauty unat- 
tractive; and no charm but that of for- 
tune is able to overcome the repugnance 


N excite. How much more fatal than 
even 
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even folly they are to all domeſtic felicity, 
you have probably already ſeen enough of 
the matrimonial ſtate to judge. 

Many of the qualities which fit a wo- 
man for a companion, alſo adapt her for 
the office of a helper ; but many additional 
ones are requiſite, The original purpoſe 
for which this ſex was created, is ſaid, you 
know, to have been, providing man with 
a help-mate ; yet it is, perhaps, that notion 
of a wife which leaſt occupies the imagi- 
nation in the ſeaſon of courtſhip. Be aſ- 
ſured, however, that as an office for life, 
its importance ſtands extremely high to 
one whoſe ſituation does not place him 
above the want of ſuch aid; and fitneſs 
for it ſhould make a leading conſideration 
in his choice. Romantic ideas of domeſ- 
tic felicity will infallibly in time give way 
to that true ſtate of things, which will ſhew 
that a large part of it muſt ariſe from well 
ordered affairs, and an accumulation of 
petty comforts and conveniences. A clean 
and quiet fire ſide, regular and agreeable | 
meals, decent apparel, a houſe managed 
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with order and economy, ready for the 
reception of a friend or the accommoda- 
tion of a ſtranger, a ſkilful as well as af. 
fectionate nurſe in time of ſickneſs— all 
theſe things compoſe a very conſiderable 
part of what the nuptial ſtate was intended 
to afford us; and without them, no charms 
of perſon or underſtanding will long con- 
tinue to beſtow delight. The arts of 
houſewifery ſhould be regarded as profe/- 
fional to the woman who intends to be- 
come a wife; and to ſelect one for that 
ſtation who is deſtitute of them, or diſin- 
clined to exerciſe them, however other- 
vWwiſe accompliſhed, is as abſurd, as it would 
be to chooſe for your lawyer or phyſician 
a man who excelled in every thing rather 
than in law or phyſic. 
Let me remark, too, that knowledge 
and good will are not the only requiſites for 
the office of a helper. It demands a cer- | 
tain energy both of body and mind which 
is leſs frequently met with among the fe- 
males of the preſent age than might be 
wiſhed. How much ſoever infirm and 
delicate 
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delicate health may intereſt the feelings, it 
is certainly an undeſirable attendant on a 
connexion for life. Nothing can be more 
_ contrary to the qualification of a helpmate, 
than a condition which conſtantly reguires 
that aſſiſtance which it never can impart. 
It is, I am ſure, the fartheſt thing from 
my intention to harden your heart againſt 
impreſſions of pity, or ſlacken thoſe ſer- 
vices of affectionate kindneſs by which 
you may ſoften the calamitous lot of the 
moſt amiable and deſerving of the ſpecies.” 
But a matrimonial choice is a choice for 
your own benefit, by which. you are to 
obtain additional ſources of happineſs; - and 
it would be mere folly in their ſtead volun- 
tarily to take upon you new incumbrances 
and diſtreſſes. Akin to an unnerved frame 
of body, is that ſhrinking timidity of mind, 
and exceſſive nicety of feeling, which is 
too much encouraged under the notion of 
female delicacy, That this is carried be- 
yond all reaſonable bounds in modern 
education, can ſcarcely be doubted by one 
who conſiders what exertions of fortitude 
-!!!! ne 
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and ſelf· command are continually required 
in the courſe of female duty. One who 


views ſociety cloſely, in its interior as well as 


its exterior, will know that occaſions of 
alarm, ſuffering and diſguſt come much 
more frequently in the way of women than 
of men. To them belong all offices about 
the weak, the ſick, and the dying. When 
the houſe becomes a ſcene of wretchedneſs 
from any cauſe, the man often runs abroad, 
the woman muſt ſtay at home and face 
the worſt. All this takes place in culti- 


vated ſociety, and in claſſes of life raiſed 


above the common level. In a ſavage 
ſtate, and in the lower conditions, women 
are compelled to undergo even the moſt 
laborious, as well as the moſt diſagreeable 
taſks. If nature, then, has made them ſo 
weak in temper and conſtitution as many 
ſuppoſe, ſhe has not ſuited means to ends 


with the foreſight we genveally diſcover in 


her plans. 

I confeſs myſelf deeidhty of the opi- 
nion of thoſe who would rather form the 
two ſexes to a reſemblance of character, 
5 than 
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than contraſt them. Virtue, wiſdom, 


preſence of mind, patience, vigour, ca- 


pacity, application „ are not /exual quali- 


ties ; they belong to mankind—to all who 
have duties to perform and evils to endure. 
It is ſurely a moſt degrading idea of the 
female ſex, that they muſt owe their influ- 
ence to trick and fineſſe, to counterfeit or 
real weakneſs. They are too eſſential to 
our happineſs to need ſuch arts; too much 
of the pleaſure and of the buſineſs of the 
world depends upon them, to give reaſon 
for apprehenſion that we ſhall ceaſe to join 
partnerſhip with them. Let them aim at 
excelling in the qualities peculiarly adapt- 


ed to the parts they have to act, and they 


may be excuſed from affected languor and 
coquetry. We ſhall not think them leſs 
amiable for being our beſt helpers. 


Having thus endeavoured to give you 


juſt ideas of the principal requiſites in a 
wife, eſpecially in a wife for one in your 


condition, I have done all that lies within 


the compaſs of an adviſer. F rom the in- 
fluence of paſſion I cannot guard you: I 


L 3 can 
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can only deprecate its power. It may be 
more to the purpoſe to diſſuade you from 
haſty engagements, becauſe in making them, 
a perſon of any reſolution 1s not to be re- 
garded as merely paſſive, Though the 
head has loſt its rule over the heart, it may 
retain its command of the hand. And 
ſurely if we are to pauſe before any action, 
it ſhould be before one on which “ all the 


colour of remaining life” depends. Your 


reaſon muſt be convinced, that to form a 


ſolid judgment of ſo many qualities as are 


requiſite in the conjugal union, is no affair 
of days ahd weeks, of caſual viſits or pub- 
lic exhibitions. Study your object at 
home—ſee her tried in her proper depart- 


ment. Let the progreſs be, liking, ap- 


proving, loving, and laſtly, declaring ; 
and may. you, after the experience of as 
many years as I have had, be as happily 


convinced, that a choice fo formed is not 


likely to deceive! 
Lou may think it ſtrange, that I have 
not touched upon a conſideration which 


generally takes the lead in parental eſti- 


mates 
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mates of matrimonial views—that of for- 
tune. But I have been treating on the 
woman only, not on anythihg extraneous 
to her. Fortune acquired with a wife, is 
the ſame thing as fortune got any other 
way. It has its value, and certainly no 
ſmall one, in procuring the deſirable com- 
forts of life; and to ruſh into a ſtate in 
which wants will be greatly increaſed, 
without a reaſonable proſpect of | being 
able to ſupply thoſe wants, is an act, not 
merely of careleſſneſs, but of downright fol- 
ly. But with reſpect to the ſources whence 
their ſupply 1s to be ſought, that is a par- 
ticular enquiry to each individual; and I 
do not think ſo ill of your prudence as to 
apprehend that you will not give it all the 
attention its importance demands, Ano- 
ther conſideration,” that of the family con- 
nexious formed by marriage, is of a ſimilar 
kind, Its great importance cannot be 
_ doubted ; but it is an affair to be deter- 
mined on by the dictates of common pru- 
dence, juſt as in forming thoſe connexions 
after any other mode ; though, indeed, in 
p 1 oa 
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: no other can they be formed? equally 


ſtrong. One who is maſter of his delibe- 

rations, may be truſted to decide theſe 

points, as well as any others that occur in 

1 the practice of life. That your deciſions 
= may always ſhew you to be poſſeſſed of a 
due power of ſelf- direction, is the earneſt 


Your truly ann, &c. 
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Ax D now, my dear Son, I feel it time 
to cloſe this ſeries of letters; not that ſub- 
jects are exhauſted, but that other things 
demand my attention. You will perceive 
that their topics, ſo far as they relate to 
morals aM the conduct of life, have been 
of a kind, ſupplementary to thoſe inſtruc- 
tions which you have received in a ſyſte- 
matic way from books and lectures. Of 
ſuch inſtructions it was the chief purpoſe 
to eſtabliſh principles —a point of moſt eſ- 
ſential conſequence, which I hope and be- 
lieve has been ſufficiently ſecured in your 
education. My view in writing was ra- 
ther to place in a ſtrong and familiar 
light ſome ſubordinate truths belonging to 
= 5 the 
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the experimental practice of life, which, 
though not of the fundamental impor- 
tance of the former, yet are of no ſmall 
weight in promoting a man's happineſs 
and utility. With reſpect to the letters 
relative to points of taſte and literature, it 
| has been their chief aim to obviate pre- 
Judices, and- to give that turn to ygur 
thoughts which might enable you to judge 
and to enjoy for yourſelf, without firſt ap- 
pealing to the deciſion of a diftator. For 
freedom of thinking is the ſame thing in 
matters of greater and of ſmaller moment; 
and though I hold it of little conſequence 
how a perſon: is pleaſed, provided he be 
innocently ſo, yet I would not wiſh him, 
even in his pleaſures, implicitly to follow 
the decrees of cuſtom and authority, leſt 
it ſhould induce a habit of the ſame paſſive 
compliance in affairs of capital importance. 
But I need ſay no more concerning the 
drift of letters which, I ſhould hope, ſuf- 
ficiently explain themſelves, and do not ill 
correſpond to my favourite motto, of fe 
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of this epiſtolary commerce, is alſo the 


period of your finally quitting the paternal 


roof, and launching out into profeſſional 
life. What an intereſting period to us 


both! How extenſive a field of action 


now opens to your view! What duties 
to be performed - what leſſons to be learn- 
ed—what new connexions ro be formed, 
and new ſcenes to be engaged in l How 
much attention will be requiſite in order 
to avoid being in ſome meaſure bewildered 
in the variety of objects that will preſent 
themſelves to you ; and how much will it 
behove you to fix your eyes ſteadfaſtly on 
the two cardinal points of duty and im- 
provement! You will meet with (doubt it 
not!) ſirens of various kinds to tempt you 
out of your courſe. Be on your guard 
againſt them all, and principally againſt 
the © improba ſiren dia for that is 
the charmer whoſe voice has ever proved 
moſt enſnaring to thoſe of your profeſſion. 


Many and many admonitions and counſels 


ſhould I add, were my pen to utter. all 
f . my 


It has happened, that the termination 
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my ER conceives on this 8 
to prepare you for it is not, I truſt, a buſi- 
| neſs now to do. To yourſelf I commit 
—_ with Providence your guide.” My 
dear mm; along farewell! | 


Your moſt ations. | | 
_ friend and father, 


London, Nov. 8, 1793. 5 * 1 f 2 
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